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A DEMONSTRATION IN VOTING 


SHE SIGNS HER NAME AND ADDRESS 
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SHE RECEIVES HER BALLOT 
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SHE MARKS THE BALLOT 


The above pictures, showing the Los Angeles women in the act of voting, are used by courtesy of the Los Angeles Tribune. 


address on the voting list. 


Both must be written just as registered. 
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ballot clerk presents the ballot to the voter, who goes to the voting booth to mark her choice of candidates. 


cross must be stamped opposite the name of each candidate for whom the voter wishes to vote. 


folded and given to the election judge as the voter pronounces her name and precinct number. 


the ballot in the box. 


Vi ; 
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There must be no other mark on the ballot. 


SHE CASTS HER BALLOT 


No. 1—The voter is asked to sign her name and 
No. 2—After the name and address have been compared with those on the register and found correct, a second 
No. 3—For marking the ballot a rubber cross stamp is provided and a 
No. 4—After the ballot is stamped it is 


The judge calls out the precinct number and if correct he tears off the number and puts 








WOMAN HAS CHARGE 
OF BIG CITY’S HEALTH 





Mildred Chadsey Appointed Chief 
Sanitary Inspector of Cleveland— 
Will Have 28 Men and Women Un- 
der Her 





The Board of Health in Cleveland, 
O., has promoted Miss Mildred Chad- 
sey to be its chief sanitary inspector. 
She will have charge of the city’s 
force of sanitary police, including two 
sergeants, a woman inspector of fac- 
tories and workshops, and about 
twenty-five sanitary patrolmen. 

Miss Chadsey was given charge of 
tenement inspection last March. Un- 
der the reorganization, now effective, 
fifteen sanitary policemen under Ser- 
geant Molter will be assigned to dis- 
trict work and sanitary inspection, 

(Continued on Page 10} 








SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
SPEAKS FOR SUFFRAGE 


On His Political Tour, He Again Puts 
in a Good Word for the Women 








Senator La Follette, in a public 
speech at Dayton, Ohio, a few days 
ago, said: “Women have as much 
right to the ballot as men. There 
are 7,000,000 women in this country 
earning their own living by days’ 
wages, and they are adding to the 
wealth of the nation. For this reason 
they have a moral right to have a 
voice in the questions of sanitation 
and all that goes to improve living 
conditions of the home, which are 
governed by legislation.” 





Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is preparing 
@ course in “sane physiology” for 
young boys and girls. 





MORE THAN 600,000 
POSSIBLE NEW VOTERS 


Unexpectedly Large Number of Call- 
fornia Women Can Cast Ballots 








The Women’s Progressive League 
of Los Angeles has made a quiet cen- 
sus and finds that the number of wom- 
en eligible to register in California is 
670,140. This is much larger than 
was supposed, and larger by 87,000 
than the number of men actually reg- 
istered to vote at the last election. 
California had 156,000 more men than 
women in 1900, but there as else 
where many men neglect to register. 





“Man, born of woman, should not 
be satisfied to see her classed as in- 
ferior in intellect and not competent 


to vote,” said Col. N. G. Osborn at a}. 


recent meeting in New Haven, Conn. 





SIX WOMEN WERE 
ELECTION JUDGES 





Kansas Mayor Says It Is Fitting They 
Should Serve in Election Relating 
to Parks 





In announcing the judges and clerks 
to serve at the special election held 
on Jan. 10, Mayor 8. E. Beach, of 
Chanute, Kan., included the names 
of six women. The election was for 
the purpose of voting bonds to buy 
park sites, and the mayor thought 
this an additional reason why women 
should be among the election officials. 





“Your cat made an awful noise in 
the back garden last night.” “I'm 
ever so sorry, Mr. Houston, but since 
he ate the canary he thinks he can 
sing!”—London Opinion. 





RECOMMENDS SUFFRAGE 


Gov. Foss Would Submit It to the 
Voters 


Gov. Foss of Massachusetts in his 
message to the Legislature recom- 
mends the submission of woman suf- 
frage to the voters. A plank in the 
State Democratic platform also rec- 
ommends it. The Business Board of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. has sent 
the Governor a vote of thanks. 


The Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion opened this week at Columbus. 
The proportion of “Progressives” 
among its members is large—es- 
timated by some as high as 70 per 
cent. This gives the suffragists a 
good chance, and they are hard at 
work. Of the 119 delegates, 65 are 
Democrats, 48 Republicans, three 
Independents, and three Socialists. 
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By John L. Shroy 
“Git “out!” yo Riga cop, “r’ I'l 
soon put a , 
To y’er nerve rackin’ din by runnin 
you in. 
You won't play on the street when I'm 
on this beat, 

So chase y’urself hence. Git away 
from that fence!” : 
An’ the cop, he’s the law, an’ we've 

got to obey, 
But he don’t tell us what’r where we 
can play. 


“Git out!” yells the man when we kick 
his ash can. ° 
Then he calls us vile toughs, an vil- 
lains and roughs, 

An’ names if I said would knock 
mother dead. 

We run all our might to get out of 
his sight, 

An’ bump into people, who kick us 


away 
An’ growl, but don’t mention 4 place 
we can play. 


“Git out of the way!” yells a man with 
a dray, 

As he nearly runs down my chum, 
Billy Brown; 

He raises his whip, and then all of us 
skip, 

But we only change streets, for where 
else can we go 

To escape cops and drivers—does any 
one know? 


If you were a lad; didn’t mean to be 
bad; 

Had no place to meet except in the 
street, " 

No place to play ball ’r “tagger” at 
all, : 

No place just to yell when yur feelin 
real well, 

Now, honest and true, what on earth 
would you do? p 

Why, you'd swear an’ make bets an 
smoke cigarettes; 

You’d gamble an’ fight, an’ throw 
stones just for spite. , 

You'd try to live down to the names 
you were named, 

An’ you'd lie, with the gang, without 
feelin’ ashamed. 


Big brothers of ours, we want to do 


right, 

But, try as we will, it’s a hard, uphill 
fight. 

We'd rather play ball in a place where 
we dare 

Than skulk near a corner an’ gamble 
an’ swear. 

We'd rather clim’ ladders an’ act on a 
bar 

Than dodge a policeman ’r hang on a 
car. 

It’s up to you, brothers; come, please 
don’t delay, 

But establish a place where us fellows 
can play. 


—Journal of Education. 





MRS. PANKHURST’S 
FAREWELL TO AMERICA 





Automobiles lined the street on Jan. 
4, and society women crowded the 
parlors of Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
nan in New York, to get a fore- 
word from Mrs. Pankhurst in advance 
of her big American farewell meet- 
ing which was to be held at Car- 
negie Hall the following night. 

Report by An Eye-Witness 

Mrs. Frederick R, Hazard of Syra- 
cuse first gave the testimony of an 
eye-witness. She was in London at 
the time of the last great suffrage 
demonstration, and was on the 
ground, though not actually engaged 
in the struggle. 

Mrs. Hazard told of the democra- 
tic spirit which had resulted in Eng- 
land from the work of all classes 
of women for suffrage. It had broken 
down social distinctions. Women, if 
they were workers, were received 
with honor, not because of wealth or 
position, but because of their ability 
as suffrage propagandists, She told 
of her own experience, giving out in 
the street before a large shop papers 
announcing the meeting which pre- 
ceded the demonstration, and the sol- 
emnity, as of a sacred rite to be per- 
formed, with which the women pre- 
pared for their outbreak. 

Everybody Cheerful 

“I thought it would be dreadful to 
stand there on the street,” she said, 
“but it was delightful. Everyone 
spoke to me. A cabman would get 
down and say, ‘Give me one of them, 
lidy,’ a chauffeur would do the same, 
charming women going into the shops 
would smile at me, and less agree- 
able ones would tell me that I ought 
to be ashamed of myself and gof 
home. 

A Religious Spirit 

“At the meeting, Mrs. Pethick Law- 
rence’s address was received with a 
reverential hush. She told what a 
solemn duty the women were about to 
perform, for the sake of other women 
and their children. She told of an 
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had many sacred associations, which 






she would wear. After the pause 
that followed a minister rose and said: 
“‘My church will be opened at 6:30 
in the morning for all the women who 
may wish to receive communion before 
they go out.’ Other ministers, one 
after the other, followed, saying that 
their churches would ps opened 
throughout the day for the women, 
The action the women took came only 
after long, deep, thoughtful, prayer- 
ful resolve. They do not do this be- 
cause they like it,” Mrs. Hazard con- 
tinued; “they hate it is much as you 
do.” 
Great Turnout of Police 

She told how, on the day of the dem- 
onstration, so many policemen filled 
the streets that she could hardly be- 
lieve she was in a civilized country. 
But the attitude of everyone was good- 
natured and favorable to the women. 
Long lines of policemen would stretch 
across the street, but occasionally a 
break would be made to let the wo- 
men through, One man said: 

“Lady, tell me the way you want to 
go and I'll push through for you.” 

This time the police were very gen- 
tle with the women, not twisting their 
fingers or crushing their arms as 
they had done on “Black Friday.” 
One policeman who had arrested a 
nurse wearing her uniform (a beauti- 
ful woman, Mrs. Hazard said) was 
apparently about to ill-treat her, but 
she and two physicians, with whom 
she was, rushed forward with a cry, 
and others joined in quickly. They 
called the policeman’s number and 
shouted that they would report him, 
and he subsided. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s Two Rules 

Mrs. Pankhurst said that there were 
two rules which enabled her followers 
to control the London mobs. “We 
are always dignified,” she said, “and 
always joyous. No matter what is 
done, we keep our tempers, and this 
training has made the women the 
most adaptable and flexible politicians 
the world has ever known. 

“We are carrying on a civil war, 
as much as you did in your revolu- 
tion, as much as the Young Turks 
and as the Chinese,” she continued. 
“When a man fights in a civil war, he 
destroys many lives and much proper- 
ty, and history and the world up- 
hold him in it. So far we have de- 
stroyed no lives and very little pro- 
perty, though our battle is laid out as 
systematically and carefully as any 
battle fought by men. 

Need Not Be Militant Here 

“You women here will not have to 
do as we have done. The women in 
other countries will not have to do 
it, because we have done it. Our 
action has opened the minds of men.” 

Persian Women’s Appeal 

She told of an appeal received by 
the Mnglish suffragettes from the Per- 
sian women, asking their help 
against the oppression of Russia. 

“It touched me deeply,” she said. 
“Of all the women in the world they 
had come, and naturally, to us, the 
fighting women, for help.” 





A great farewell meeting was_held 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 5 by the 
Women’s Political Union of New 
York, the other Suffrage Associations 
codperating. Mrs. Pankhurst spoke 
for two hours and a quarter, holding 
her audience spellbound. It was a 
most impressive and inspiring occa- 
sion. Next day Mrs. Pankhurst was 
to have sailed for England, but her 
steamer, the Minneapolis, had been 
so delayed by heavy weather in cross- 
ing that it could not be got ready in 
time, and started a day later. Mrs. 
Pankhurst and the other passengers 
were made comfortable on board. 

Mrs. Pankhurst sailed for England 
with a “collection of lessons for anti- 
suffragists on the other side,” as she 
put it. These lessons, she explained, 
included her observation of the chiv- 
alrous attitude of men in the Western 
States toward women and suffrage. 
In the West, she said, the woman’s 
cause was looked upon with the great- 
est respect and interest. She‘ also 
gave it as her opinion that militant 
methods would not be needed to se- 
cure votes for women anywhere in the 
United States. 





Representative Lafferty of Oregon 
has introduced in the U. S. House of 
Representatives a measure to give 
votes to women throughout the na- 





tion. 
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Votes for Women Resolution Passed 

by Pennsylvania Grange at Big Con- 
vention 


—_—— 

The Pennsylvania State Grange 
lately held its annual meeting in 
Scranton. It was one of the largest 
conventions in the history of the or- 
ganization. After an address by, Mrs. 
Ida Porter Boyer, resolutions in favor 
of woman suffrage were adopted. A 
Pennsylvania paper says: 

“Mrs. Porter-Boyer considers this of 
more than ordinary importance, as 
the, Grange has a membership of over 
1,000,000, and not only were the reso- 
lutions passed, but many men and 
women who were in the gathering 
volunteered to arrange for suffrage 
meetings.” 





FOLA LA FOLLETTE 
TALKS VOTES FOR WOMEN 





Miss Fola La Follette, Senator La 
Follette’s beautiful daughter, puts in 
a good word for equal suffrage wher- 
ever an opportunity offers. She has 
lately been in Lousiville, Ky., act- 
ing with Frank Reicher in Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s play, “The Scarecrow.’ The 
Louisville Herald says: 

“Miss La Follette is a suffragette, 
and she is rather proud of it. She 
even will show she is from an ag- 
gressive family and do a little insurg- 
ing when necessary. She often has 
played in benefits for the cause, and 
one of the best things sbe does is to 
lecture. Ir. fact, she spends most of 
her spare time in giving talks. When 
she has a date open with the com- 
pany which she is playing with, she 
usually has an engagement in a 
nearby city to talk to clubwomen on 
woman’s rights, the tendency of mod- 
ern drama, stage children, or several 
other subjects that are timely. Pub- 
lic speaking is probably inherited, 
as are her advanced ideas, for Miss 
La Follette’s talks carry much charm 
and interest.” 


HEADS HEALTH BOARD 
(Continued from Page 9) 
= 
and seven men under Sergeant Kadel 
will attend to quarantine and disin- 
fection. Miss Chadsey will have gen- 
eral charge of the entire force, and a 
new card reporting system will be in- 

troduced. 

When her appointment was under 
discussion, a member of the Health 
Board asked whether the men in the 
department would submit to a wom- 
an’s orders. 

“It was at first regarded as a suf- 
fragette movement,” replied President 
Harvey, “but the whole sentiment has 
changed. It was a delicate thing to 
take up this matter with the ser- 
geants, but we find they are enthusi- 
astic for Miss Chadsey.” 

He added that Miss Chadsey had 
shown much tact and diplomacy in 
handling the tenement inspection 
work. Superintendent Ford observed 
that her knowledge of building mat- 
ters was astonishing. 

Miss Chadsey will not only have 
charge of the police force in the de- 
partment, but the entire bureau of 
sanitation will also be under her di- 
rection. The salary is $1800. 

Cleveland believes it is the first city 
to put a woman in control of this im- 
portant department. 





PROMINENT MEN 
WILL ADDRESS CLUB 





Fine Programs Laid Out by Stan- 
ton Club 





The Stanton Suffrage Club of the 
District of Columbia announces the 
following meetings to be held in the 
Main Hall of the Washington Public 
Library: 

Jan. 25, lecture by Senator John 
D. Works, of California, Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley presiding. 

Feb. 22, lecture by Judge. Wen- 
dell P. Stafford, Associate Justice of 
the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court, Miss Delia Sheldon Jackson 
presiding. 


March 28, lecture by Mr. John Wal- 
ker Holcombe, U. 8S. Department of 
‘the Interior, Mrs. W. G. Stuart pre- 
siding. 





April 25, lecture by Representa-; 


CANVASSING FOR 
THE CAUSE 





The past year has witnessed the 
gradual building up in New York City 
of a great power organized for the 
sole purpose of securing the enfran- 
chisement of women, and called the 
Woman Suffrage Party. I like to 
picture it to myself as a pyramid, 
with the City Chairman and her com- 
mittee at the apex, with the various 
Borough Chairmen and their eom- 
mittees grouped farther down, and 
with the Assembly District Leaders 
just above the Captains of the Elec- 
tion Districts who form the broad 
base. Looked at in this fashion, the 
organization is solid, compact and 
united, destined to present a good 
front to all opposition and to exert 
a great influence. 

House-to-House Canvassng 

The work that occupies the atten- 
tion of members of the Party reces- 
sarily is a continuation of former 
lines of effort, such as (meetings, 
conventions, legislative work, etc. 
But one new feature is the house-to- 
house canvassing required of all Elec- 
tion District, Captains. To be sure, 
suffragists have many times in the 
past circulated petitions, going from 
door to door, but for the most part 
this work has been done, as it were, 
in times of war, whenever there was 
some special measure to be sup- 
ported or some wrong to be righted. 
Now the work is to be done in times 
of peace for the sole purpose of 
swelling the volume of suffrage sym- 
pathizers. For the suffragists fee] 
now that the greatest point to be re- 
futed is “The Argument of Numbers.” 

In my role of District Leader I 
have had some experience as a can- 
vasser, since I made it a rule te 
accompany my Captains on their 
rounds. 


It was a cloudy afternoon when 
Mrs. Jordan, the Captain of my 
thirteenth Election District, walked 
with me down her front stoop, bound 
on our first canvassing trip. From 
the open door her mother called after 
us laughingly, 

“I don’t suppose either of you will 
come home alive.” 

Mrs. Jordan, young and stylish, al- 
though, to live up to the comic paper 
idea of her kind, she had no busi- 
ness to be either, looked very fear- 
less. But I felt some trepidation. 
Stories of the days when our pio- 
neers went up and down appealing 
to women for their signatures to peti- 
tions to secure property rights for 
married women, and had doors 
slammed in their faces and bitter 
words hurled at them, came vividly 
into my mind. To be sure, times had 
changed; but I had never done any 
canvassing, and was singularly lack- 
ing in pushing qualities. 

The block we selected had rows 
of stone houses on one side and 
Queen Anne cottages with lawns 
and hedges on the other. We went 
valiantly up the first stoop and rang 
the bell, but there was no response. 
At the second house, a stout Ger- 
man woman listened with a dubious 
expression. 

“About politicks I noding know, 
und my husband he noding know,” 
she said; so we promptly abandoned 
her. 

At the third house, we sent in one 
of our little yellow slips by a boy 
of high, school age who opened the 
door. Upon the slip the request was 
printed for anyone who believed in 
woman’s enfranchisement to sign 
both name and address, and we 
waited hopefully for the lady of the 
house to affix her signature and re- 
turn it, But the youth came back 
with his face alight with grins, from 
which we judged of the character of 
his mother’s remark, and, handing 
our paper back, said good-naturedly 
but laconically, 

“Sorry, but nothing doing.” 

For two more houses we passed the 
slip in only to have it returned. At 





one place an undersized German 
read it en route to his wife, and, 






fiot bringing us in touch with the 
woman of the house, merely with her 


whom we wanted to see. So we donned 
our best society airs, and at the next 
house sent in word that Mrs. Jordan 
would like to speak with the lady 
of the household. We were ushered 
into the parlor, and, after a hasty as- 
cent to the upper story, the maid in- 
formed us that her mistress would be 
down in a moment. A decided wait 
followed. 


“She’s prinking,” commented Mrs. 
Jordan. “I wonder how she'll feel 
when she realizes for what she’s 
dressing.” 

I wondered, too, but when she 
finally rustled into our presence I 
smiled as confidently upon her as 
though my welcome was beyond 
question. Informed of our errand,—the 
ferretting out of suffragists and the 
urging of those unfamiliar with the 
cause to attend our meetings,—the 
woman frankly informed us that she 
knew nothing of our arguments, and 
so could not be classed either for 
or against the movement. There- 
upon we launched forth, and in a few 
minutes had talked her into an inter- 
est in the cause. We were careful 
to take her name and address, and 
not to stay too long, and were glad 
to note that she seemed willing to 
continue the conversation indefi- 
nitely. This was our first interview, 
and it encouraged us to persist in 
seeing the mistress herself whenever 
she was at home. 


“Too Old to Get Interested” 


It is a long story io tell all our 
experiences. In one house a woman 
told us she wasn’t interested in the 
subject, and was “too old to get 
interested.” This was surprising, as 
her hair was black as ink. She 
evidently belonged to the type of 
woman, now happily, becoming ex- 
tinct, who, at the age of forty-five or 
fifty, voluntarily enters into an old age 
of the intellect which makes her un- 
interested in the world and most un- 
interesting to the world. 

Everywhere we were treated court- 
eously, welcomed with smiles and 
sped on our way with smiles. At 
only one house was the door shut so 
hastily in our faces as to suggest a 
slam, and that was when it was opened 
by a young mother to the accom- 
paniment of an outrush of infantile 
shrieks. Under the circumstances, we 
forgave the haste she showed to get 
rid of us. In one abode the man of 
the family loomed large upon us 
through the open door, smilingly de- 
clared that his wife was not inter- 
ested, but added that he was, as he 
had recently attended a lecture on 
“Australia,” and so had heard of the 
workings of woman suffrage in that 
country. He finished his monologue 
by admitting that woman was bound 
to become a voter, and then wished 
us success. 


One woman handed us out a time- 
worn argument with an air of finality. 

“I think woman’s place is in the 
home,” she said. “And I believe that 
husbands can attend to politics for 
their wives.” 


“But what about the women who 
have no husbands?” I asked. “The 
self-supporting women, for instance?” 
She looked at me dully for a mo- 
ment but made no answer. 
Disappointed by Good Treatment 
At the end of the afternoon, Mrs. 
Jordan and I agreed that we had had 
an interesting and an enjoyable time. 
Frankly, we were both a bit disap- 
pointed at the good treatment ac- 
corded us. It would have been much 
more exciting to have to report snubs 
and slights. But there were none. 
In several places we encountered suf- 
fragists newly convineed. These 
fairly fell upon our necks, and their 
cordiality would have compensated us 
for many rebuffs. We had secured 





a little list of sympathizers, and a 


seal 


domestics or children, and it was she 
















Of Course Yeu’ve Tried 
Educator Wafers—buttered! 

Didn't you find them far more conven- 
ient to serve than bread—to say nothing of 
their delicious whole wheat flavor—as sat- 
isfying as it is unique. 

So now you know how uisitely 
sweet and nut-like are Educator Whole- 
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ing all the nourishment that Nature put 
into the grains. 
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insist on ute perfection — so that you 
may enjoy Educator Wafers just like the 
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much longer list of women who 
showed a desire to attend our meet- 
ings, so felt repaid for our labor. 
Two of the oddest reasons against 
votes for women were given by men 
who belong to a sex that prides it- 
self on its reasoning ability. One 
said with emphasis: 

“I do not believe in woman’s voting, 
because women go shopping and 
don’t go home before rush hours, and 
so sl ow the men no consideration, by 
takin up room in crowded cars. It 
ought to be stopped.” 

The connection between the fran- 
chise and this question was too sub- 
tle for my weak mind to grasp. 
Another, long-haired, elderly and evi- 
dently fanatical, told us “women 
ought not to vote until they become 
like Jesus Christ.” With this aston- 
ishing statement, our first canvassing 
trip ended. . 

A Widow with Five Children 

I undertook another a week later, 
with Mrs. Seton, my Captain of the 
12th district. Mrs. Seton is a widow, 
a Southerner who was left with five 
children to raise, and who was attract- 
ed to suffrage by experiencing the 
helplessness of the woman who has to 
be both mother and father to her 
brood. We found an abbreviated 
story of her life work, with the rea- 
sons that drew her to the desire for 
suffrage, to be the best kind of ar- 
gument to present. As I had but one 
child not yet “raised”, I felt that it 
would be good policy to let Mrs. 
Seton act as spokesman. 

Many Kinds of Women 

This trip averaged about the same 
as the former one as to results. We 
met a deaf woman unable to hear 
us, a foreigner unable to understand 
us, and a supercilious person almost 
unable to see us. A hard faced 
boarding-house keeper met us with 
a belligerent air, and avowed that she 
was too much opposed “by instinct” 
even to consider our question; but 
before we ceased to reason with her 
she softened so far as to express a 
wish to attend some meeting, ad- 
mitting that she might have false 
ideas concerning our principles. 
Another woman hastily closed her 
door in our faces with the words, “I 
don’t want any. I've seen several 
people already about them.” This 
left us in doubt as to whether we 
were passing for book agents or ped- 
dlers. We went into dingy and shabby 
parlors, were received in beautifully 
furnished reception rooms, saw old 
and young matrons, young girls and 
grandmothers, It was @ constantly 
changing scene, with new characters, 
and we got many glimpses into hu- 
man nature. Prejudice looked at us 
occasionally out of unfriendly eyes, 


were sometimes 
our errand was ex- 
were women who 


silly women who simpered and said 
they “weren’t interested, and didn’t 
want to be interested, and wouldn’t 
attend a meeting for fear they would 
get interested”, and solemn women 
who wagged their heads wisely and 
declared women had gone far enough 
already on the path of emancipation. 
As before, those in sympathy gave 
us royal welcomes, making us feel 
that there is a regular suffrage sister- 
hood. 

“My goodness,” said Mrs. Seton, 
“we came out to educate, but I rather 
guess we're getting educated. I 
didn’t know there were so many dif- 
ferent kinds of women in the world.” 

One thing we noted particularly. 
Everywhere we were called suffrag- 
ettes, although at first we insisted 
feebly that we were gists. The 
French word, however, seems destined 
to override the other, and one gets 
weary of explaining the two terms 
and so submits to the misnomer. 

Blamed the Vacuum-Cleaners 

At the end of the day we ran 
across another canvasser, an en- 
thusiast jn the faith, who had been 
going her rounds alone. Her experi- 
ences had been different from ours, 
for she had gone down business 
streets and asked the proprietors of 
stores and their clerks to sign our 
yellow slips. She said she had expect- 
ed to be dismissed with despatch, but 
was surprised to find that few men 
were too busy to discuss the subject. 

“Men say some of the funniest 
things,” narrated Miss Melville, viva- 
ciously. “One said, ‘This comes of 
putting women in apartments to live, 
with not enough housework to keep 
them busy.’ Another blamed the 
suffrage agitation on ‘the gas range 
and the vacuum-cleaner.’ These dis- 
believers thought that if women had 
no leisure time they would not think 
so much, and I had to agree to that, 
but doubted the desirability of their 


being kept as drudges without ideas. 4 


One objector said, ‘Women were sent 
into the world to look after the kids,’ 
but was good enough to concur with 
me when I showed him that politi- 
cal power would help her to look 
after the schools, the food supply and 
all things that affect the community’s 
children. An old man said he didn’t 
believe in women voting because he 
would hate to see women policemen, 
and seemed relieved ‘when 1 {told 
him balloting didn’t mean a wholesale 
rush of women from their homes in- 
to public office. 

“A dentist at whose office I stopped 
kept me waiting a few minutes and 
then came in full of fatherly soli- 
citude. ‘You go right home,’ he 
admonished me. ‘My patients take 
it out of me during the day, and the 
idea of a woman like you walking the 


streets for a cause like this! It 
won't be appreciated, and you'll 
Take my 


just wear yourself out. 
advice and go right home and rest.’ 
I was so astonished at his interest 
and view of tlie matter that I went 
out of the office feeling dazed. 
Converted by Colorado Mother 

“The pleasantest experience I had 
was with a young man who said that 
he believed in votes for women with 
his whole heart, ‘For,’ said he, ‘isn’t 
my dear old mother in Colorado a 
veter, and doesn’t she write me long 
letters on the politics of her State? 
She’s converted the whole family, and 
I speak for the cause on all occa- 
sions.’”’ 

Miss Melville told us of another 
eanvasser who gave littie talks to the 
employees of department stores dur- 
ing the noon hour and induenced 
them to sign by the hundreds, and of 
another who is making a collection of 
the views of ministers throughout the 
city. 

Go to the People 

If there is one thing the suffragist 
has learned it is not to expect the 
people to go to her, but to go to the 
people wherever they are to be found, 
on the streets, in the shops, in their 
homes, in the churches. And so we 
all agreed to go on with our patient 
progress from door to door, so that 
the time may come when no one who 
can speak English in this great city 
shall be ignorant of the suffrage 
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cause, Opposed they may be, but not 
able to say they have never heard of 
it. ‘ 
Left Rainbow Literature 

In every home we left our “rain- 
bow literature,” gay in color, easy to 
read, concise and clear in expression; 
and with every package we left our 
hopes, just as rosy in hue, for the 
ultimate conversion of the household. 
For today we cannot help hoping, see- 
ing how our lists are growing and how 
we count our adherents by the thou- 
sands. Truly it seems that “the train 
is now on the iron track; some may 
jump on or off, but the train thereby 
is delayed not a whit, but will go 
thundering on to its destination’— 
which is woman’s political emancipa- 
tion, the last stage in the evolution of 
the mother sex. 

Oreola Williams Haskell. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WOMEN WILL STUDY 
CITY HOUSEKEEPING 





Suffragists Mean to Learn How Na- 
tional Capital Is Run 





Municipal Housekeeping, and par- 
ticularly that of Washington, is the 
topic chosen for this year by the Po- 
litical Study Club of the District of 
Columbia. 

The club meets the third Friday 
afternoon of each month, at the mem- 
bers’ homes. On Jan. 19 it will hold 
a tea at Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall’s, 
32 The Stafford, 1769 Lanier place, 
from 4 to 6 P. M. All friends of the 
cause are cordially invited. 





THE CALIFORNIA 
AMENDMENT VOTES 





Los Angeles Man Gives Some Curious 
Facts Indicating that the Majority 
for the Suffrage Amendment Should 
Have Been 13,000, but for a Misun- 
derstanding 





Respecting the recent adoption of 
constitutional amendments, the offi- 
cial vote on the three main amend- 
ments was as follows: 


No. on 
Ballot. Subject. For. Against. 
Equal Suffrage ...125,037 121,450 
Majority for 3,587 
Total vote ...... 246,487 
7. Initiative and Ref- 
0 eee 168,744 62,093 
Majority for ..... 116,651 
Total vote ....... 220,837 
PEE. osainaeevess 178,115 53,755 
Majority for ..... 124,360 
Total vate ...ccc 231,870 
At the session of the Legislature at 
which the resolutions proposing 


amendments were adopted, a consid- 
erable number were introduced in 
each House, and were numbered in 
the order of their introduction: Sen- 
ate Constitutional Amendment No. 1, 
2, 3, ete.; Assembly Constitutional 
Amendment No. 1, 2, 3, etc. Only 23 
of the proposed amendments passed 
both Houses. The Suffrage Amend- 
ment was “Senate Amendment No. 
8”; the Initiative and Referendum, 
“Senate Amendment No. 22”; and the 
Recall, “Senate Amendment No. 23.” 
Supposing that the amendments 
would appear on the ballot under the 
numbers as adopted by the Legisla- 
ture, advocates of woman suffrage all 
over the State proceeded to boom 
“Amendment No. 8.” They were 
therefore taken aback when, a few 
weeks before election day, they were 
informed that although the Secretary 
of State would place the amendments 
on the ballot in the order of their in- 
troduction, the Senate amendments 
first and the Assembly amendments 
next, they would be numbered from 1 
to 23, the Suffrage amendment thus 
becoming No. 4 on the ballot, the 
Initiative No. 7 and the Recall No. 8. 
The attention of voters was called to 
the change, and those for woman suf- 
frage were asked to vote for No. 4; 
but many of the country papers sup 
porting woman suffrage continued to 
print up to the day of election: “Be 
sure to vote for Senate Amendment 
No. 8.” On the ballot, in small type, 
No. 4 was described as Senate Amend- 
ment No. 8, but that was easily over- 
looked. As the vote that came from 
the country counties saved the amend- 
ment, notwithstanding the large ad- 
verse majorities in San Francisco and 
Oakland, it seems probable that many 
voters may have stamped “Yes” after 
No. 8 on the ballot, supposing they 





were voting for woman suffrage. ° 
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A WOMAN’S CONTRACT 


11 








tory Be Deferred by 


Mulholland’s Method of Holding Himself to His 
ommended to Even the Staunchest Suffragist 


“Fair-Weather” Work 





Mulholland is a man of whom Kip- 
ling writes. He had been put in 
charge of the cattle on the lower deck 
of an ocean liner, and his life was in 
danger. A storm was on the sea, and 
he saw his 


“chance was certain of bein’ 
horned or trod, 
For the lower deck was packed with 
steers thicker ‘n peas in a pod, 
An’ more pens broke at every roll— 
so I made a Contract with God.” 


By the terms of the contract, Mul- 
holland was to exalt God’s name and 
praise His Holy Majesty if He got him 
to port alive. According to the story, 
the man was saved, and asked God 
how he should live up to the contract. 
He was amazed to be sent back to 
the cattle boat to quiet the steers and 
convert the drinking and gambling 
and swearing men on the lower deck. 
He says: 


“I didn’t want to do it, for I knew 

what I should get, 

I wanted to preach Religion, 

handsome an’ out of the wet, 

But the word of the Lord were lain 
on me, and I done what I was 
set.” 


An’ 


Last Saturday was the coldest day 
of winter in Boston, and the wind 
blew a gale all day. Early in the 
morning I asked our most experi- 
enced “newsy” if she thought it too 
cold for selling The Journal on the 
streets. The substance of her answer 
was this: 








“If you give in to the weather once, 
you will always be giving in. It is 
worth more to the cause to sell on a 
bad day than on a fair day. You are 
more uncomfortable, but you sell 
more papers. We can’t afford not to 
sell if we want selling Journals to be- 
come a recognized part of our work.” 

Are we fair-weather  suffragists, 
who want to work for suffrage only 
when it is easy? Do we want to 
spread the suffrage gospel only when 
we can do it “handsome and out of 
the wet”? Or do we believe we are 
doing something so worth while that 
we can afford to sacrifice for it? If 
we need a contract such as Mulhol- 
land made with God to keep us to the 
work we have set ourselves to do, let 
us make the contract. 

The suffrage cause needs money. 
There is need of more and more pro- 
paganda work. Why not combine the 
two? Any woman can sell at Jeast 15 
papers in two hours. Any city can 
find 20 women to sell Journals only 
two hours each week. Twenty women 
selling 15 papers apiece in 60 cities 
would mean a sale of 15,000 papers. At 
5 cents apiece, 15,000 papers would 
bring $750 a week. The Woman’s 
Journal office will share the profits 
with any League that undertakes 
street selling or selling at suffrage 
meetings. Send for our offer and for 
leaflets telling “how to do _ it.” 
Where’s the woman who can make a 
contract that’s worthy of Kipling’s 
Mulholland? 

‘ Agnes E. Ryan. 





This view is borne out by other 
facts. 

For several reasons, and among 
them the pronounced opposition of 
President Taft, the Recall at first was 
not as popular with the voters as the 
Initiative and Referendum. Knowing 
this, advocates of the Recall who 
stumped the State in its favor, nota- 
bly Governcr Johnson and Mr. Heney, 
said little in their speeches about the 
Initiative, but devoted the bulk of 
their talk to the Recall. Mr. Heney, 
in his speech in Los Angeles, barely 
mentioned the Initiative, but spoke 
for more than an hour on the history 
of the adoption of the provisions of 
the United States Constitution rela- 
tive to the judiciary, the encroach- 
ments of the United States Supreme 
Court upon the rights of the people, 
and the necessity for the application 
of the Recall to judges as well as to 
other officials. Mr. Heney said little 
about equal suffrage. Governor John- 
son refused to say anything about it, 
which led many women to be vexed 
with him, declaring that a word from 
him would have influenced many 
votes in its favor. His apologists ex- 
plained that he feared that his ad- 
vocacy of woman suffrage might lead 
some of its opponents to vote against 
the Recall. 

An analysis sustains the inference 
nected above. Many voted for or 
against the woman suffrage amend- 
ment and neglected to vote on any of 
the others. If 10,000 votes were taken 
from the Recall, it would leave the 
vote on the Initiative and the Recall 
about equal; and if this 10,000 were 
added to the total for woman suffrage, 
it would show that about 35,000 more 
voted on that amendment than on 
any other, and that it should have 
carried by more than 13,000.—David 
White in The Public. 





SUFFRAGISTS’ NEW HOME 





Equal Franchise Society Takes Floor 
of the Peter Marie House 





The first floor of the Peter Marie 
house, 8 East 37th Street, New York, 
has been taken by the Equal Fran- 
chise Society for its offices and free 
circulating library. It is a large 
brownstone mansion, with abundant 
room. 

The fine old ballroom will be the 
library, reading and clubroom of the 
members, and a number of them are 
contributing to its furnishings, which 
will be in dark blue and mahogany. 
Mrs. Mackay, the founder and first 
president, will give, among other 
things, some of the furniture of her 
offices in the Metropolitan Life 








Building, which will be closed at the 
expiration of the lease on May 1, 
and large, comfortable davenports 
and other pieces of furniture will be 
given by other members. 


The work of the society is largely 
educational, It emphasizes the fact 
that there will be more than mere 
votes in the enfranchisement of wo- 
men; that they should have a knowl- 
edge of history, economics, and the 
theory of democracy. Works along 
these lines, as well as those con- 
cerning suffrage, will be found in the 
new library, which the public is al- 
lowed to visit. 

A housewarming in the 
quarters will be given on Jan. 25. 


new 





PROFESSOR AND POET 
ASKS VOTES FOR WOMEN 





Prof. W. H. Carruth of the Kansas 
State University, in answer to a let- 
ter asking his reasons for favoring 
equal suffrage, writes: 

“I believe that woimen should have 
the elective franchise because I be- 
lieve in democratic government. De- 
mocracy means the right of the gov- 
erned to participate in the govern- 
ment, unless deprived of the right for 
cause. In the case of minors, crim- 
inals, insane, the cause is good, and 
meets universal approval. In the 
case of women, there is no cause that 
would not exclude many of the best 
men and undermine real democracy. 

“I believe women need the ballot 
because they have rights to protect 
and interests to foster. I believe gov- 
ernment needs women, because they 
are the equals if not the superiors 
of men in all that makes good citizen- 
ship. 

“I believe that women should share 
in the franchise because I believe 
that men and women should work to- 
gether on the problems which con- 
cern their common and inseparable 
interests. 

“I believe men should not attempt 
to represent women because I be- 
lieve, with Lincoln, that no man is 
good enough to govern another with- 
out his consent.” 





Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall left $15,000 
in all to equal suffrage, $5,000 to the 
Iowa E. S. A. and $10,000 to the Na- 
tional. 





The Providence Sunday Journal has 
opened its columns to a discussion of 
equal suffrage by prominent Rhode 
Island women, and advertises it in 
large type as an attraction. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 





The sheriff of New York proposed to appoint some women 
as deputy sheriffs, to look after women and children who were 
in moral danger, at moving picture shows and other popular 
resorts. Several women of good repute volunteered their ser- 
vices. Then it was discovered that, under New York law, a 
deputy sheriff must be a voter. 

The opponents of equal ri ghts have assured us over and 
over that the lack of a ballot could not be a hindrance to any 
woman in earning her living. Here is one avenue of employ- 
ment absolutely barred to women for lack of the ballot. As 
wumen have special qualifications for dealing with women and 
children, this is a case where their exclusion is a wrong not 
only to the individuals, but to the community. 

An angry anti-suffragist asks through the press how any 
self-respecting man would feel to see his wife a deputy, sheriff. 
Some years ago, another anti-suffragist declared that when a 
man came home tired after his day’s work, he did not want to 
kiss a member of the school board or an overseer of the poor. 
Later the president of the Massachusetts Antis (Mrs. Cabot) 
held both those offices for years. The change of public senti- 
ment in regard to what women may do is a striking illustration 
of Gerald Massey’s lines on the march of progress: 

“Where the vanguard rests today * 
The rear shall rest tomorrow.” 

The same newspaper correspondent who pleads for the out- 
raged husband's feelings in this case adds that women as deputy 
sheriffs would be “usurping” places that ought to be held by. 
men with wives to support. This plea would command more 
faith if it were proposed to exclude unmarried men as well as 
women, At present a bacheler is eligible, while a widow with 
children is not. Yet we cannot help thinking that the widow 
could help the endangered young girls better than the bachelor. 

When police matrons were first advocated, ranks and 
platoons of policemen came to the hearings, to oppose their ap- 
pointment. Now everyone recog nizes the need of them. Sooner 
or later, women will be employed much more generally to look 
after women and girls. Meanwhile, in New York City, they are 
debarred for want of a vote. A. 8. B. 


MISS TARBELL ON “THE UNEASY WOMAN” 





(Concluded) 

Miss Tarbell has massed together in her article in the 
American Magazine so many disputable assertions and irritating 
half truths that it takes a good deal of space to review them. 
It is worth while to do so, however, because anything coming 
from her is worthy of consideration in view of its source. 

Miss Tarbell repeatedly defines the making of a home as “the 
Business of Being a Woman.” The definition is inaccurate. It 
is as natural fcr a woman to want to make a home as it is for 
a bird to want to build a nest; but it is not the whole business 
of being a woman, any more than earning a living for his family 
is the whole business of being a man. The over effort to im- 
press upon women that it should be the whole of life for them— 
the excessive degree to which this dectrine has been ‘rubbed in, 
and made an excuse for opposing all other openings—has led in 
some cases to a reaction to the opposite extreme. It is only 
the back swing of the pendulum, and will right itself. Nor, in 
our opinion, is it so common as Miss Tarbell seems to think. 
But such articles as this of hers, while aiming to cure it, actually 
tend to increase it, by. the resentment that they inspire. 

She says of home-making, “Nowhere else is the full nature 
called upon.” The full nature is not called upon without it; 
but neither does it call upon the full nature. A Chinese woman 
with bound feet may be a wife, a mother and a home-maker; 
s0 may a Hindoo woman shut up in a zenana; but neither has 
had her full nature developed. Our observation does not bear 
out Miss Tarbell’s statement that “all over te land there are 
women with children clamoring about them, apologizing for 
never having done anything.” If it be true, it must be due in 
part to the fact that the other sides of their human nature have 
not had a fair chance to develop, in part to the low value that is 
very commonly put upon a woman’s work of child-rearing and 
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frage lectures. 

“A gentleman once asked me almost sneeringly,” she sald, 
“What have you women ever done for the State that it should 
give you the ballot?’ I did not care to be drawn into a diseus- 
sien, but he persisted, till at last I said, ‘Napoleon realized fully 
the value of women to the State when he said, ‘The great need 
of France is mothers.’” The spirit of that sneering question 
still survives. 

Miss Tarbell intimates that, while all over the land mothers 
feel as if they had done nothing, “women whose days are spent 
in trade and professions complacently congratulate themselves 
that they at least have lived!” And yet a reason constantly 
alleged for paying women in industry less than men engaged in 
the same work is that the wemen almost always take it up 
merely as a temporary thing, with the hope and expectation of 
soon giving it »p to marry. This is certainly a more usual atti- 
tude of mind among women, whether suffragists or otherwise, 
than is a deliberate preference of business to marriage. 

Two questions are mixed together here, which are often 
confounded in the arguments of anti-suffragists—the economic 
and the political freedom of women. It is now admitted that a 
woman has a right to go into the trades and professions, if she 
chooses, Most antis would even admit, if the question were 
squarely put to them, that no girl is fully equipped for marriage 
unless she is mistress of some trade by which she can support 
herself and her children if left a widow. The right not yet con- 
ceded, and in behalf of which we still have to fight, is the right 
of a woman to a vote in shaping the laws which govern her 
industry if she is in industry, or her home if she is at home. 
Whether business life is preferable to home life is another ques- 
tion entirely. Few suffragists would assert anything of the kind. 
And in the States where women have been voters for many years 
there are not nearly so many women working ” outside their 
homes as there are in New York or Massachusetts. 

Miss Tarbell says of “the uneasy woman”—by which she ap- | 
parently means the suffragist: “The great strength of her pro- 
gram is now, as it always has been, the powerful appeal it makes 
to the young woman.” The Suffrage Associations, like all the 
philanthropies and all the churches, have had it before them 
as a perennial problem “how to interest the young people’— 
because most young people are interested mainly in pleasure and 
amusement. It is only of late years that the young women have 
come flocking to the cause in great numbers, and most of those 
who do come are certainly inspired by no antagonism toward 
man or toward marriage. There never was a wilder misconcep- 
tion than Miss Tarbell’s statement: “Man and marriage are a 
trap—that is the essence the young woman draws from the cam- 
paign for woman’s rights. . . . There were girls in the early 
days of the movement, as there no doubt are today, that prayed 
on their knees that they might escape the frightful isolation 
of marriage.” Such cases were few, even in the early days of 
the movement, when a wife’s legal position was very closely 
akin to slavery. They must be still fewer now. It was not a 
suffragist, but Gail Hamilton, an Anti, who said avery observing 
person must perceive that the difficulty was not to induce girls 
to marry when they ought to, but to keep them from marrying 
when they ought not to—when everybody but themselves could 
see that the particular match in question was bound to turn out 
unhappily. 


It is good cause of encouragement to suffragists when even 
Miss Tarbell, with all her ability, can find no stronger Anti ar- 
guments than are here set forth. 

There is much restlessness in the world due to causes which 
affect men and women alike, for this is a transition age, and we 
are all in process of adjustment to new conditions. But the un- 
easiness at the root of the equal rights movement is not sex- 
antagonism, but the noble restlessness of St. George in presence 
of the dragon. With all sorts of preventable evils daily devour- 
ing men, women and children, women have no business to be 
at ease. If they are, they should remember the Scriptural 
malediction, “Woe unto ye women that are at ease in Zion!” 

A. 8. B. 


A DAY’S WORK IN THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 





What do you do at Headquarters? What kind of work is 
it that goes on here? These are such frequent questions from 
visitors and newly-interesited suffragists that it may be worth 
while to answer them tc the readers of The Journal once in 
awhile also. Not long ago I jotted down, at the end of a day, 
some of the typical happenings—not all of them, by any means, 
but things which are characteristic of what might be the pro- 
gram of any average day in the office. 

The first morning mail brought forty-six letters, over half 
of which required answering, aside from the filling of orders for 
literature. It is gratifying to note, in passing, that these orders 
are nowadays accompanied by checks and money orders of such 
goodly size and frequency that the literature department has be- 
come about self-sustaining. 

There were the usual applications for debate material, vary- 
ing in character from the request of a lawyer who wants the 
exact percentages cf women who vote in the suffrage States, to 
that of a child in his first year in the high school, who addresses 
us as “Dear Sirs,” and naively asks us to “write out and send 
by the next mail a speech fifteen minutes long,” which will en- 
able him to win on the affirmative side. There were many re 
quests for the History of Woman Suffrage in response to our 
offer to provide it to public libraries free of charge but the ex- 
pressage. In fact, we have been so deluged with these requests 
that we must now call a halt, or there will not be enough His- 
tories left for the important big libraries which will need to be 
supplied in the next few years. 

Among other requests was one from an English writer who 
sent ih haste for specific data on the Western States. This 
necessitated asking questions of Miss Shaw and Miss Reilly, 
sending two or three telephone messages of further inquiry, 
searching through the file of The Woman’s Journal, and sending 
a dozen or so of marked copies, together with a carefully- 
selected parcel of pamphlets to cover the various points, His 
name was added to the mailing list, so he would be sure to re 
ceive later copies of the new Te ‘and catalogue which are 
in preparation. 

Then came an hour, perhaps, cf work with Mrs. Bjorkman, 
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An agent came to arrange for va us @ oma 
kind of Votes-for-Women blotter; another one, to gh ¥ 
mate on a new kind of suffrage seal. 

A telegram arrived ordering ten thousand flyers to be sent 
off by the very next express.. 

The author of @ new euffrage play came in to talk evar pos 
sible ways and means of getting it produced. 

A poet—at least, that is what he said he was—came to bring 
his latest effort, which he was sure was just what we needed to 
publish, since it covered the whole woman question and was the 
final word which ought to set the suffrage world on fire. 

An inquiry came for copies of two of the English Suffrage 
Marching Songs. A telephone message discovered one, and a 
letter to England we expect will produce*the other. 

A breezy, whole-souled young man from Texas came to say 
that he and his wife were just starting for home, and wanted 
to know what they could do to help the suffrage work along. 
They both were enthusiastically in favor, but wanted to do 
something. He went off leaving behind a literature order for 
“one of everything,” and all ready to start in with meetings, 
newspaper work, organization, ‘etc. 

Another caller was an able young business women who has 
done excellent suffrage work among Catholic sooleties, and we 
talked over some plans for systematizing and expanding this 
special kind of effort. 


And a most refreshing experience was a brief visit from 
Miss Anne Martin of Nevada, who has been for some time in 
England, working with the W. 8S. P. U. She had been fired 
with enthusiasm, which was not at all dampened by prison ex- 
periences. And now she is going back to Nevada to help it win. 
And one would be ready to feel sure that Nevada simply couldn’t 
help winning, with such a sweet-voiced, rosy, intelligent, capable 
young woman working for it as is Miss Martin. We have had 
a feeling of exhilaration about Nevada ever since her call. She 
ordered a large parcel of suffrage literature to pore over on her 
way across the Continent. And so it goes. a 


The end of the day in the office is usually the only quiet 
time there is. When almost every one has gore, and the tele- 
phene doesn’t ring so often, and the post-man has made his 
last trip,—then to catch one’s b reath and mechanically sign and 
seal a pile of letters and think over plans and make memoranda 
for another day is soothing or fatiguing just according to 
whether the day has seemed really fruitful and one step nearer 
the goal. 

On this particular day of which I have been thinking, long 
after business hours, there were ‘still two young girls in the 
outer office, with their note books, “cramming” for a debate. 
They were finding just what they wanted in the little volume 
of “Woman Suffrage Arguments and Results,” and were so crest- 
fallen that we had no more to sell, and that the new edition 
wasn’t out, that I couldn’t resist their beseeching entreaties to 
lean them our last and only copy. I would have given them my 
last and only of anything, they were so in earnest, and they 
went off triumphantly, promising to return the book on the second 
day, and it came back at the right time, bearing with it the news 
of their victory in the debate. 

Mary Ware Dennett. 

National Headquarters, Jan. 8, 1912. 





WOMAN MAYOR VINDICATED 





Mayor Wilson of Hunnewell, Kansas, is now relieved from 
the obstructive tactics of her anti-law-enforcement city council. 
Gov. Stubbs ordered a special investigation of the Hunne- 
well troubles. The investigator reported that the councilmen 
had obstinately refused to perform their duties, or to meet the 


legal requirements of their position; that they had wilfully de” 


fled the Mayor, and had turned down all her appointments, 
although she had named in succession “almost every reputable 
citizen of Hunnewell.” The Attorney General therefore brought 
ouster proceedings against them. As the ouster proceedings, 
if successful, would have thrown the law costs upon the offend- 
ing councilmen, all those of them who had any property resigned 
their offices rather than stand trial. It was a practical confes- 
sion of guilt. 

If the Mayor of Hunnewell had been a man, and if five wom- 
en councillors had behaved in this childish and unprincipled way, 
it would have been called a striking proof of women’s unfitness 
for public duties. e 

Our congratulations to the honest and plucky Mayor, who, 
the investigator found, did not seek the office, but, being in it, 
tried to do her duty, and stood by her guns. A. 8. B. 





DO WOMEN LOSE INTEREST? 





While suffragists rejoice over the women’s heavy vote in 
California cities, the conservatives shake their heads and say 
that the ballot is now a new toy, but when the novelty wears 
off the women will tire of it. This does not seem to have been 
the case elsewhere. 

In New Zealand, when equal suffrage was granted, eighteen 
years ago, of the 139,915 adult women in the colony, 109,461 
were registered, and 90,290 voted. Moreover, the number of 
women voting has grown at each triennial Parliamentary elec- 
tion since. In both Australia and New Zealand, men outnumber 
women, but the women as voters show about as much public 
spirit as the men, in proportion to their numbers. Here are 
the figures: . 


MEN. WOMEN. 

On Electoral Actually On Electoral Actually 
Date. Roll. Voted. Roll. Voted. 
0 A oe 193,536 129,792 109,461 90,290 
EE 196,925 149,471 142,305 108,783 
MP es" 2i530, +++ 210,529 159,780 163,215 119,550 
Eo ae a Die as 229,845 180,294 185,994 138,565 
eS er 263,597 221,611 212,876 175,046 
RR eta 294,073 238,538 242,930 190,114 


At the last elections in Federated Australia for which we 
have the figures, 628,235 men voted, and 431,033 women. 

In Wyoming, where equal suffrage has prevailed for 43 
years, the Secretary of State says that 90 per cent. of the 
women vote, J 
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KANSAS MOTHERS 
GET READY TO VOTE 


The Mothers’ Extension Club, Found- 
ed to Co-Operate With the Teachers, 
Opens the Field of Municipal and 
National Questions 








There are four thousand women in 
Kansas City who will not be found un- 
prepared to receive the right of suf- 
frage next fall if the amendment car- 
ries, says the Kansas City Star. In 
the Mothers’ Extension Club, organ- 
ized primarily to bring the mothers 
into closer contact with the methods 
of teaching and caring for their chil- 
dren in the public schools, these four 
thousand women are planning to 
delve into municipal and State and 
national questions to prepare them- 
selves for full citizenship. 

The Mothers’ Extension Club was’ 
organized by Prof. M. E. Pearson, su- 
perintendent of the schools of Kan- 
sas City, Kas. Believing that the 
mothers should assist the teachers in 
preparing the children for useful 
lives, Prof. Pearson asked the women 
to organize. With the announcement 
of each meeting, Prof. Pearson sends 
out a list of subjects for discussion 
pertaining to the care of the children. 

The Club’s First Meeting 

The club is so large that it has been 
divided into thirty-three divisions, and 
eleven meeting places are required 
for each division. The subdivisions 
meet in the school buildings in their 
district. 

At the first meeting the speakers 
discussed these subjects: 

Habit formation, habits of dress, 
thought, conduct, eating. On the 
theory that “character is a bundle of 
habits,” the club intends to co-operate 
with the teachers in causing the chil- 
dren to form gocd habits. 

Distribution of time and amount of 
work. The women decided to teach 
their children and cause them to form 
the habit of properly dividing working 
time and playing time. 

Associations and companions, look- 
ing to the selection of proper com- 
panions for their children. 

A Club for Fathers, Too 

A fathers’ club is the next thing 
Prof. Pearson plans to form, for the 
benefit of the teachers, the children 
and the fathers themselves. 





CURIOUS CASE OF 
A VERMONT WOMAN 





Misa L. J. C. Daniele Has Refused to 
Pay Her Taxes and Collector Can- 
not Collect 





Vermont suffragists are having a 
sensation in their ranks which ex- 
tends to business circles. As related 

’ in The Woman's. Journal some weeks 
ago, Miss L. J. C. Daniels, a woman 
of education and influence, refused on 
principle.to pay her taxes. The of- 
ficials attached and sold some of her 
bank stock, and while it has been 
paid for, they now find they cannot 
deliver the goods, as Miss Daniels 
refuses to release it. She is enjoy- 


taken on equal suffrage, and all but 
six women stood up to express their) gent of the Ohio Woman Suffrage As- 
wish to vote. 


—— 


MRS. FITZGERALD’S 
ASTONISHING VOTE 





The Boston school election this 
year was a welter of uncertainties. 
No one could tell in advance at all 
how it would come out. The most 
surprising thing about the result is 
that Mrs. FitzGerald, with only the 
nomination of the School Voters’ 
League, came within 1217 votes of Mr. 
Merritt, who had the endorsement of 
Boston’s dominant political party. It 
is the more surprising in view of the 
fact that fully half the people who 
would have liked to vote for her did 
not dare to do so. 

The teachers were between two 
fires. On the one side were the 
thinly-veiled threats of the present 
school board as to what would happen 
to them if they, opposed Brock and 
Lee; on the other was the word cir- 
culated just before election by Mayor 
Fitzgerald that he would not back up 
their efforts for better pay unless they 
voted for both the Democratic candi- 
dates. Above all, the general public 
believed that a candidate who had 
not the endorsement of either politi- 
cal party could not be elected, ard 
that the practical choice therefore 
lay between Brock and Lee on the 
one side and Sheehan and Merritt on 
the other. Many who were extremely, 
dissatisfied with the present régime 
—even many suffragists who esteem 
Mrs. FitzGerald and want very much 
to have a woman on the board—felt 
that they could not vote for her when 
the result might be to elect two “un- 
scrupulous politicians,” and to put the 
Mayor in control of the school board. 
So that Mrs. FitzGerald’s big vote of 
15,989 really represents the irreduci- 
ble minimum of those who were deter- 
mined at all costs—and it might have 
been at a very serious cost—to 
make a protest against the present 
régime and in favor of putting a well- 
qualified woman on the board. As 
such, it is most encouraging. 

The result of the election probably 
saddles Mr. Brooks upon the Boston 
schools for another six years. This is 
lamentable; but the school board and 
the P. S. A. have been given a salu- 
tary fright—for there is no doubt that 
they were horribly scared—and the 
board may nct back up Mr. Brooks so 
blindly in the future as they have in 
the past. The campaign must have 
opened their eyes at least in part to 
the glaring defects of his manage- 
ment; and, if so, it is worth all the 
effort it has cost. A. 8. B. 


———— 


ANTI-SALOON MEN 
FOR WOMAN’S BALLOT 





Great Applause for Suffrage at Na- 
tional Convention—Superintendents 
Pass Unanimous Resolution by Ris- 
ing Vote 





President Baker, of the National 
AntiSaloon League, came out for 
woman’s ballot at its recent conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C. The Wash- 
ington Post, which is opposed to equal 
suffrage, says: 

“President Baker of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America yesterday after- 
noon made notable the fourteenth 
biennial convention of the organiza- 
tion by, advocating woman suffrage as 
the surest method of procuring pro- 


“Recognized as the working head 
and general manager of the temper- 
ance cause, Baker temporarily 
stunned his auditors into silence at 
first, but when the full significance of 
his words reached the assemblage, it 
gave voice to its unanimous approval 
in waves of applause, which seemed 
to shake the vast auditorium of the 
First Presbyterian Church.” 

President Baker's address came 
two days after Mrs. Mary B. Craigie 
addressed the Superintendents’ Con- 





ing the game far more than the per- ference at an executive session, where | ceeding an hour, at public halls, and 


OHIO’S PRESIDENT 


HONORED AT HOME 


Mrs. Upton Chosen President of Board 
of Education by Her Fellow Towns- 
men 








Mrs, Harriet Taylor Upton, prest- 


sociation, has just been chosen pres- 
ident also of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Warren, her home town. Mrs. 
Upton has served on the Board for 
some years, and has given so much 
satisfaction that the four male mem- 
bers have now elected her to be their 
president. This recalls the fact that 
Miss Flora Stevenson served for 33 
years on the Board of Education in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and during the 
last part of the time was its presi- 
dent, elected to that position by the 
other members, a large majority of 
whom were men. 
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MINERS ENDORSE 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 


The Western Federation of Miners 
of Canada, at its fifteenth annual con- 
vention, endorsed woman suffrage 
without a dissenting vote. 








MORE ABOUT MRS. CATT 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 





She Attends First National Suffrage 
Convention Ever Held in Africa— 
Finds But One Obstacle to Wom- 
an’s Speedy Enfranchieement—All 
the Party Get Sunburnt, But Im- 
prove in Health 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has pub- 
lished in Jus Suffragii some interest- 
ing particulars of her South African 
trip, not included in her recent let- 
ters to The Woman’s Journal. She 
says: 

“To make the trip we took a detour 
of 11,000 miles by steamer, from the 
usual round-the-world .route, and 
traveled 4,000 miles by train in South 
Africa. 

Reading Up in Advance 


“Believing that it is a waste of 
time and money to visit any country 
without knowing something of its 
characteristics in advanee, I devoted 
myself assiduously during the seven- 
teen days’ journey from Southamp- 
ton to Cape Town to reading South 
African history, and during the trip 
on land at odd times, I read books 
concerning explorations, missions, 
ethnological history of the native 
races, stories of African life, etc., in 
all twenty-one books on South Africa. 
The information gleaned from this 
reading greatly aided our understand- 
ing of South African problems, and 
increased our interest and sympathy 
with the people. 

A Royal Welcome 

“We were in South Africa nearly 
three months, and three full, delight- 
ful months they were. The people 
are warm-hearted, generous, hospita- 
ble, and everywhere we received a 
royal welcome, with many more en- 
tertainments tendered than we could 
accept. That our suffrage friends 
may know that we were not idle dur- 
ing this period, I offer the following 
summary. 

Four Provinces Visited 
Of the 76 days, twelve entire days 
and eleven nights were spent on 
trains, and fourteen days were spent 
in sightseeing. These thirty-six days, 
taken from the 76, left forty, which 
were spent under the direction of the , 
suffrage committees of the eleven 
towns visited with a view to suffrage 
work. These included the capitals of 
the four provinces composing the 


vaal, Orange Free State and Natal. 
Addresses in Dutch by Dr. Jacobs 
“As some towns on our route were |® 


with Dutch people, upon several occa- 
sions. Both were equally busy. She|! 


How Mrs. Catt Rested 
“I made thirteen speeches, each ex- 


ence at Durban, 
Natal, which was attended by dele- 
gates from nearly all 


dorsed by all. 
that there is as yet little national 


lowing the resolve: 


did not speak so many times as I, | 84fe- 
but as she sent a weekly letter to a| towns as well, and 


outcome. 
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twenty-two other speeches, usually in 
connection with social functions and 
varying from ten minutes to an hour. 
We attended seven evening recep- 
tions given in our honor, one by the 
Mayor of Cape Town, Sir Frederick 
Smith; 
given by the Mayors of Pretoria, 
Johannesburg and Durban respective- 


eighteen luncheons, three 


y, one by Mrs. Botha, wife of the 


Premier, one by Mrs. Hull, wife of 
the Minister of Finance, one by Lady 
Rose Innes, wife of the acting Chief 
Justice; fourteen afternoon teas, some 
of which developed 
meetings; 
dinners; three picnics. 
ed twelve meetings with the Execu- 
tive Committees of the suffrage or- 
ganizations of the towns 
These social functions, together with 
the committee and public meetings, 
make 76 official appointments filled in 
the forty days, or nearly an average 
of two per day. 


into important 
three morning teas; six 
I also attend- 


visited, 


“Our work closed with a confer- 
the metropolis of 


the suffrage 
clubs in South Africa, and was en- 
The Union is so new 


patriotism, or loyalty. These national 
qualities must wait for the unifying 
processes to take effect. Organiza- 
tions of every kind have been con- 
fined to the several provinces, and 
the suffragists are among the first to 
combine for national action. This 
was rendered necessary by the fact 
that the Union Parliament alone pos- 
sesses the authority to extend the 
suffrage. This first South African 


convention in itself is evidence of an 
earnestness of purpose worthy of our 
great cause, for Durban lies one thou- 
sand miles away from Cape Town, 
and it is a country of ‘magnificent 
distances.’ 


“We found woman suffrage senti- 


ment uncultivated among the masses 
of the people, but the leaders in every 
town are exceptionally superior; well 
educated, intelligent, influential. 


The Only Obstacle 
“The one hindrance, in my judg- 


ment, to the speedy enfranchisement 
of women is to be found in the sus- 
picion and distrust of Briton for Boer, 
and Boer for Briton, 
which inevitably follows-a civil war 
and is not the least of its attendant 
evils. 
continually recurring evidence of this 
feeling, for I met such charming, in- 
telligent, noble men and women on 
both sides, people who were striving 
for a better order of things, that it 
seemed a pitiful waste of forces that 
they could not join hands to make 
their common hopes, realities. 
there are forgiving and forgetting 
Boers and Britons who take a broad- 
minded view of things and who wish 
to work amicably together 
common 
n 
frage, but the future of South Africa. 
If the women composing the new or- 
ganizations are able to lift themselves 
and their cause above the racial an- 
tagonism which so unhappily divides 
all movements in South Africa, 
world’s suffragists may rejoice ere 


a condition 


It was painful to witness the 


Yet 


for the 
good. With these people 
ot only rests the fate of woman suf- 


the 


ong over one more country won for 


our glorious cause. 


Strong Devotion of Suffragists 
“When, one by one, the members 


hibition throughout the United States./ynion, namely, Cape Colony, Trans-|of the executive board of one of the 
clubs in Cape Town each announced 


her intention of turning aside from 


very other undertaking and devoting 
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ful aid to the new suffrage movement 
which was striving to get a foothold 
amid the confusing conditions that 
had followed the war. How much we 
helped we shall never know. It is a 
comfort to think that at last a Union 
Association has been formed, and 
that we could assist the women in 
forming it. But now that the trip is 
over and we are approaching Egypt, 
our next stop, we are agreed that we 
received far more than we gave. 
A Profitable Trip 

“Personally, I confess that I never 
learned so much in any, other four 
months of my life. We acknowledge 
that our views have broadened and 
Sweetened by contact with the prob- 
lems of South Africa. Its tragic his- 
tory has deepened our reverence for 
the undaunted prowess of men and 
the equally bold heroism of women. 
It has strengthened our confidence in 
all civilized lands, and has renewed 
our faith in the rapid upward climb 
of our race toward a mystical Beyond 
whose nature we cannot yet predict, 
but which surely includes greater lib- 
erty for all people, greater unity of 
understanding, greater tolerance for 
each other. We leave South Africa, 
certain that in this land, so unlike all 
others, the mysterious processes of 
evolution are working out a great dis- 
tiny for its people, and that valuable 
contributions to the world’s civiliza- 
tion will follow in time, We leave 
loved friends behind us, with whom 
we have clasped hands in sympathetic 
understanding, and we have left a 
country full of strange fascinations. 


A Strange Climate 
“The seasons are reversed south of 





the Equator, and we arrived in Cape | 
Town in late winter, Aug. 8, when 


mainly British, Dr. Aletta Jacobs herself exclusively to the entranchise- | hot-water bottles, flannel night gowns 
substituted Dutch towns, or meetings | ment of her sex in South Africa, fol-|and bed-shoes were needed comforts 

‘This one thing at hight, and warm ‘clothing with 
do,’ I knew our great cause was heavy wraps was reauirea 


by day. 
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This spirit I found in other The millinery shops were displaying 
where such a spirit fresh spring styles, but whether these 
Dutch paper, she was fully occupied. Sxists, it is not difficult to predict the were the fashions we had left behind 

| us in London, or those -we shall see 
“We went to South Africa inspired there next year, I -was not adept 
by the hope that we might lend help-' enough to discover. Within a month 











































































































































































A Lesson From the Lightning 

“The country is different from all 
others, in its aspects and in its prod- 
ucts. When the white came, he 
found the black man setting fire to 
the grass in early spring, and saw 
that the fresh grass sprang up quick- 
ly, green and tender. It is said that 
the lightnings taught this lesson in 
agriculture to the native long centu- 
ries ago. The white man followed his 
example, and wherever we went, 
early in our journey, the grass was 
burning or had been burned. South 
Africa is a country with few bridges. 
In time of rain there are great raging 
rivers, but the water quickly disap- 
pears, leaving a perfectly dry river 
bed. 

A Land of Ant-Hills 

“The country is literally covered 
with small brown mounds, which look 
in the distance like haycocks. They 
are made by the termite, or white ant. 
Its home is below the ground, the 
mounds being the soil brought up. 
The natives use this material for 
making the floors of their huts, and 
they are as smooth and hard as as- 
phalt. The Boers dug out the cen- 
ter and used them as ovens. By 
these means man has revenged him- 
self for the depredations of these 
pests. 

“The heavy work is done by the 
natives. We saw these black people 
in their kraals, in protected locations, 
in mines, factories and hotels. Every- 
where they interested us. ‘The chil- 
dren of the human race,’ South Afri- 
cans call them, but they are doing 
the work of men. We know what the 
white man thinks about them; we 
have wondered in vain what they 
think of the white man. 


Eating Strange Fruits 

“Thanks to the suffrage committees 
of the various towns, we have been 
permitted to visit diamond and gold 
mines, a great dynamite factory, 
farms of every description, schools 
and colleges, hospitals, homes for de- 
pendents, and so far as possible we 
came in touch with the life of the 
country. We have tasted strange 
fruits, the guara, the grenadillo, the 
mango, the pomegranate, the shad- 
dock, the paw-paw, but the delicious 
pine-apples and bananas which grow 
there in great perfection claim our 
first choice. We have held great bou- 
quets of strange flowers, no one of 
whieh we had ever seen before, in 
our hands, and marvelled at the varie- 
ty of nature. We have dug in the 
sands of the ocean beach for the 
beautiful shells which, in countless 
varieties, also testify to the wonders 
of creation. We have picked curious 
seeds, some brilliant scarlet ones, 
from trees and bushes, each a fur- 
ther evidence of the wonders of Afri- 
ca. We have seen our distant 
cousins, the monkeys, playing in the 
trees, and in eight well-conducted mu- 
seums we have seen specimens of the 
animal variety of this strange land. 

Enjoyed Every Minute 

“From the first moment when we 
caught sight of Table Rock, the grim 
guardian of Cape Town, to the last 
view of the nodding palms of Durban, 
our enjoyment was complete. We 
came to work, but we feel as if we 
had had the longest, most restful and 
beat vacation of our lives. Africa is 
said to be the most unhealthy conti- 
nent. It may be, but we are all im- 
proved in health, strength, and I wish 
I could add beauty. Alas, Africa’s sun 
has given us several coats of tan, and 
not a few freckles to carry away as 
souvenirs.” 


SUFFRAGE PARTY NOTES 


—_—_— 


On Jan. 9 the Woman Suffrage Party 
of New York will hold its first Legis- 
lative Mass Meeting of the season at 
the Broadway Theatre, at 3 P.. M., 
subject, “Our Democratic Senate and 
Our Republican Assembly.” Rev. 


Thomas C. Hall, of the Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, Mrs. Helen I. O. 
Griffeths, 


Mrs. Martha Wentworth 
Suffren and Rev. Anna Howard Shaw 
will be the speakers; the chairman of 
the Party, Mrs. Penfield, presiding. 


ee 





aa 


good hope is felt that the suffrage 

may be got through. These gath- 
in the Broadway Theatre help 
greatly, to focus the attacking forces 
and to arouse public opinion. The 
Party sent a deputation to the Pank- 
hurst Farewell in Carnegie Hall, to 
express the appreciation of the mem- 
bers for the wonderful stimulus she 
has given the suffrage movement 
everywhere. A _ resolution to that 
effect was borne by Mrs. Suffren, the 
vice-chairman, and Mrs. Thomas 
Wells, the secretary. 8. 
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OREGON’S GOVERNOR 
OUT FOR SUFFRAGE 





Says He Believes It Would Help to 
Clean Up Cities 





In answer to a letter asking his 
views on equal suffrage and on the 
liquor question, Gov. West of Oregon 
has come out with a statement de- 
fining his position. He says he is 
willing to let a man have “the s0- 
called personal liberty” to drink, pro- 
vided he does not drink to excess. 
Gov. West continues: 

“When we grant him this privilege, 
however, we have the right to de- 
mand of him that he join with us 
in seeing that the laws are enforced, 
and that all dives, pitfalls and dens 
of vice which are the outgrowth of 
the system are wiped out of exist- 
ence, No dive into which a working- 
man is enticed on Saturday night and 
kept until he has been separated from 
his week’s earnings and his wife and 


gry, or where the habitual drunkards 
and young boys and girls are supplied 
with liquor, should be allowed to ex- 
ist. These are ‘abuses which the 
liquor people can and should aid in 
wiping out. If they don’t lend a hand 
others will. 

“I am for woman suffrage because I 
am sure it would make for better and 
cleaner government; that 
could be depended upon to stamp out 
all dens of vice and clean up our 
cities. 
necessarily mean prohibition. It will 
mean, however, such a regulation of 
the liquor traffic as to wipe out all 
pitfalls and dens where men are 
robbed, criminals are made and girls 
are ruined.” 


MAX EASTMAN’S DATES 





Max Eastman, Secretary of the 
New York Men’s League for Equal 
Suffrage, speaks this evening in the 
Wellesley (Mass.) Town Hall. He 
will speak at Brattle Hall in Cam- 
bridge, at 4 P. M. next Monday, and 
on Tuesday morning, at 11, before 
the Chilton Club of Boston. The sub- 
ject of his address will be “Women 
and Democracy in the Future.” The 
invitations for the Chilton Club meet- 
ing are issued by Miss Eugenia B. 
Frothingham. 
NEW YORK WOMEN 

FULL OF HOPE 





Suffrage Amendment Introduced in 
Legislature on First Day 





The concurrent resolution to strike 
the word “male” from the State con- 
stitution was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on the very first day of the ses- 
sion, Jan. 3, by the Hon. Stephen J. 
Stilwell of New York. He stood as 
sponsor for our measure in the Sen- 
ate last year. The bill is the same 
as the amended one presented by the 
State Association in 1911, and re- 
ported favorably by the Senate 
Judiciary. A motion to advance it to 
third reading was lost on July 12. 


A Co-operating Committee 

This year other societies have 
united with the State, and formed a 
co-operating committee for legislative 
work. Those thus co-operating are 
the Men’s League, the College 
League, the Political Equality Asso- 
ciation, the Equal Franchise Society 
and the Women’s Political Union. 
The presidents form the committee. 

Miss Janet Rankin has been chosen 
to do some of the necessary work at 
Albany. 

Mrs, Blatch, Mrs. Townsend, Miss 
Rankin and I were present on Jan. 3. 

The Legislature will reconvene on 
Jan. 10, and adjourn again until the 
15th. Edwin A. Merritt is Speaker, 
and will on the 10th announce the 
Judiciary Committee of the Assembly. 





The political complexion of the Legis- 


Last year we were obliged to defer 


year is somewhat unusual, 





possible. We are full of hope 
expect. to win. 
Harriet May Mills. 


IOWA CLUB WOMEN 
INTERESTED IN VOTES 


The Subject Crops Up At Every 
Meeting 





Mrs. James G. Berryhill, chairman 
of the legislative committee of the 
Iowa State Federation, writes: 

“At the district meetings held dur- 
ing the fall of 1911, the question of 
suffrage for women has been pre- 
sented. Rev. Mary A. Safford was 
received with enthusiasm at Hawar- 
den. A vote was taken after her ad- 
dress, and a large majority expressed 
themselves in favor. 

“At Morning Sun, where Miss Saf- 
ford again spoke, it was believed 
there was strong opposition, but upon 
a vote being taken so few women 
arose to vote ‘nd,’ that Miss Safford 
was moved to say: ‘It takes as 
much courage today for women to Op- 
pose suffrage as it did a generation 
ago to favor it.’ 

“At Denison and Council Bluffs the 
subject was given a place on the pro- 
grams and the chairman of the com- 
mittee invited. to speak. The address 
was given at the end of the day, 
when the audience had listened for 


children left to go ragged and hun-|eight hours to speakers upen vari- 


ous topics, They were given the op- 
portunity of remaining longer to hear 
an address on suffrage, and they 
were willing to stay. 

“At every other convention the sub- 
ject was presented either by a speak- 
er for that topic alone or by the 
president, and we have reason to feel 
encouraged by the consideration 


men.” 
Mrs. Berryhill asks the club women 


ture to vote for equal suffrage. 





GRANITE STATE 
CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED 





Committees Organized—Press Large- 
ly Favorable—Central Labor Union 
of Concord Passes Suffrage Reso- 
lutions 





The New Hampshire suffragists are 
busy working to secure the submis- 
sion of a suffrage amendment by the 
Constitutional Convention which 
meets next June. The State Associa- 
tion is represented by the following 
Campaign Committee: 

Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth, 
chairman; Rev. Olive ‘M. Kimball, 
Marlboro’, clerk; Miss Mary WN. 
Chase, Andover, State Organizer; 
chairman of Finance Committee, Miss 
Martha S. Kimball, Portsmouth; 
chairman of press work, Hon. H. H. 
Metcalf, Concord; Dr. Sarah J. 
Barney, Franklin; Mrs. Agnes M. 
Jenks and Mrs. Grace E. Foster, both 
of Concord. 

Advisory Committee: Mrs. Armenia 
S. White, Hon. Henry W. Blair, Hon. 
Henry B. Quinby, Mrs. Octavia C. 
Quinby, Hon. Hosea W. Parker, Hon. 
Cc. BE. Carr, Hon. Oliver E. Branch, 
Hon. J. O. Lyford, Hon. Sherman E. 
Burroughs, Hon, George H, Bartlett, 
Hon. George A. Worcester, General 
D. C. Remich, Mrs. D. C. Remich, Hon. 
W. F. Whitcher, C. P. Bancroft, M. 
D., Mrs. C. P. Bancroft, Frank 
Cressy, Rev. H. C. McDougall, John 
Scales, Kimball Webster, George H.) 
Duncan, Andrew L. Felker, Mrs, 8. 
J. Whitney, Prof. Forrest E. Cardullo, 
Rev. W. F. Ineson, Mrs. Hillen R. 
Richardson, Mrs. Nellie F. Wood- 
ward, Miss C. R. Wendell, Mrs, Olive 
Rand Clark, Mrs. W. A. Loyne, Mrs. 
Cordella P. Bingham, Mrs. Julia F. 
Hyland, Senator Robert J. Merrill, 
Judge Charles R. Corning, E. H. 
Wason, C. E. Clough, Rev. A. H, Mor- 
rill, L. H. Pillsbury, and others. 

The State President, Miss Chase, 
has sent out a circular letter, saying 
in part: 

“In view of the fact that Washing- 
ton and California have recently 
‘granted suffrage to women, making 
six States now where women have 
full suffrage, it behooves us to be up 





leading the Bast in this great world- 








THE CARGILL COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


and| Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 
Agents Wanted. Interesting proposition. Write today 





LECTURE BUREAU 








WI1. B. FEAKINS 


(Successor to CIVIC PORUM LECTURE BUREAU) 
REPRESENTS 





ANN OUNCEMENTS 


Quaker City Office Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St, 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 


Send 26 cents and one dozen sheets of 
best carbon oe. — 











LADIBS, send two cents postage for sealed 
particulars of new “Rubber Protector,” 








toilet necessities, etc., for women; just 
what you want. Frederick & Co., 604 
Dorr, Toledo, Ohio. 

LECTURE 

An Inimitable 


Equal Suffrage Program 
“MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 


DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL OF 
SCENES FROM THE SENATE 





Delightful entertainment; full of 
laughs; especially interesting to 
men; convert-making. 

For circulars, terms and dates, 
address 

EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 


600 W. 192d St., New York City 














wide moyement for the emancipation 


women | given this subject among the club wo- of woman. 


“It is our purpose to conduct a vig- 
orous but dignified educational cam- 


Woman suffrage does not|to urge the members of the Legisla- paign. Many new helpers have come 


to the front, and the prospect is 
bright that splendid work will be 
done throughout the State. 
to be congratulated on securing such 
an able leader as Mrs. Mary I. Wood. 
“We have voted to endeavor to 
work up mass meetings in several 
cities, beginning with Nashua. We 
appeal to you to get up a mass meet- 
ing in your town before the March 
election. We should work for dele- 
gates favorable to woman suffrage. 
“New territory should be visited 
and local campaign committees 
formed in every town possible, to co- 
operate with us. Never was the time 
so propitious, never was the need so 
great for helpers and money. 

“It is imperative that our treasury 
be replenished. If every friend of the 
cause will give something, a small 
sum or a large sum, according to his 
means, most effective work can be 
done, 

“Petitions should be circulated in 
every town. Hundreds of names 
have already been secured. If you 
cannot circulate a petition, kindly 
send me the name of some one in 
your town who can. 

“As you know, the State Grange 
has passed a resolution recommend- 
ing to the Constitutional Convention 
that a woman suffrage amendment be 
submitted to the voters. There should 
be a wide discussion in the granges 


on this question. Petitions and 
literature could be circulated at such 
meetings. 


“We wish to secure a list of speak- 
ers in different parts of the State. 
If there is any one in your town who 
would speak at least once ‘for ex- 
penses, please send the name to the 
chairman, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

“We have voted to endorse and 
encourage the Men’s Non-Dues Pay- 
ing Equal Suffrage League which is 
being formed for campaign purposes, 
also the College Women’s Equal Suf- 
frage League. Both should prove 
strong allies.” 

A second Campaign Committee, un- 
der the Concord E. S. A., has been 
formed, and is expected to do 
efficient work. Its Business Commit- 
tee consists of Mrs. (Judge) Geo. 
Bingham, Miss Harriet Huntress, 
Mrs. Geo. Rublee, Mrs. A. M. Jenks 


and doing so that New Hampshire and Mrs. Henry Ives. 
may have the proud distinction of 


Its Associate Members, to advise 
and help, inclide Mrs. Winston 








We are|— 




















INVESTMENTS 








MANY intelligent women in the 
vicinity of BOSTON and NEW 
YORK are investing their own sur- 
plus in our safe yet profitable 
shares. THE PAPER SHELL 
PECAN is becoming better known 
each day, as an article of diet and 
a substitute for meat. The DIXIE 
PECAN GROVES are in the SEC- 
OND YEAR of their growth and 
are said to be the FINEST in all 
Georgia. Let us send you “A 
Royal Income from the King of 
Nuts,” a booklet which tells about 
the best income producer known. 





EDGAR W. DENNISON 


Sales Agent, 


132 North Grove Street, 


East Orange, N. J. 




















THE DIVIDEND MAKER 


IS THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 





Industrial investment is today best for 
all classes, which means putting your sur- 
plus money into solid manufacturing and 
the various commercial enterprises that 
are staple and have every earmark of 
increased value for the future. 


THE BOSTON NEWS BUREAU, one of 
America’s leading daily financial papers, 
recently sounded the tocsin in these words: 
“Not only to our own investors, but to 
foreign investors, ever looking far afield 
for profitable channels in which to put 
their savings, will these American indus- 
trials be offered. Everybody will have a 
chance to invest money in the profitable 
business which created great fortunes for 
the Rockefellers and the Dukes. Small 
investors are likely to follow the lead of 
French and English investors in taking 
their money out of State-ridden railroads 
and putting it into industrials not subjec 
to government interference.” t 
THE GREAT GRIP line of compound 
lever tools will be produced in Newark, 
N. J., by the 


NATIONAL SHEAR & TOOL CO. 
This industrial pays 7% on preferred 
shares, and the first investors will receive 
a handsome common stock bonus. Far- 
seeing women investors around New York 
have already subscribed. 


We want others to do so, too. 





EDGAR W. DENNISON, Repr., 
132 North Grove St., 
East Orange, N. J. 
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Churchill, Mrs. Ellen Mason, Mrs. 
Henry F. Hollis, Mrs. Chas. G. 
Remick and others. 

It has sent a circular letter to all 
the newspapers in New Hampshire, 
asking if they will print suffrage 
news. Within two days it recetved 
23 replies, and all but two were favor- 
able. Mrs. Henry Ives, of Andover, 
will be Special Press Agent*for the 
second Campaign Committee. 

Mrs, Agnes M. Jenks spoke recently 
before the Central Labor Union of 
Concord, and the following resolution 
was passed: 

“In view of the fact that the equal- 
ity of the sexes is one of the basic 
principles of this Union, and is entire- 
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preparing the article, Mr. Van Nor- 
man visited the headquarters of the 
National Suffrage Association in 
quest of material, and was given what 
information he needed about the suf- 
frage movement by the press chatir- 
man. 


missioh to the people of New Hamp- 


ment conferring upon women the 
same political rights that men enjoy.” 


—___— 


CONNECTICUT NOTES 


Active Campaign Begun—Dr. Wiley 
and Others to Speak—Antis Refuse |. New Jersey. 


to Debate 


The Greenwich Equal Franchise 
League opened its new headquarters 
Jan. 8, when Mrs. John Winters Bran- 
nan of New York, daughter of Charles 
Dana, the former editor of The Sun, 
and one of the officers of the Woman's 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Mrs. Everett Colby is treasurer of 











executive director of the Forty-sixth 





Suffrage League. 


west. of cussed—in three languages—was |Saved a woman from drowning at 
Political Union of New - ind “The Suffragette and Her Home| Pointe du Chene, New Brunswick. The 
dressed a large gathering © Duties.” presentation was made at elaborate 


wich suffragists. The new room 0c 
cupies the whole second floor of the 
Timmons Building. The furnishings 
are attractive, and arrangements 
have been made for the accommoda- 
tion of large gatherings in the inter- 
est of woman suffrage. Various enter- 





same terms as to men. 





the Woman Suffrage Committee of 


Miss Catharine Flood, of Newton, 
Mass., has been chosen assistant to the 


National Encampment of the G. A. R. 


Milwaukee has a Yiddish Woman 
The first topic dis-}0f her heroism last August, when she 


The suffrage organizations of Mary- 
land will unite this year in asking the 
Legislature to submit an amendment 
giving full suffrage to women on the 


tainments and meetings* have already 


been planned. 
Miss Inez Milholland of New York 


will speak at the New Haven Lawn 


Club on Jan. 12, under the auspices of 
the New Haven Equal Franchise Club, 
and the same evening, “How the Vote 


Was Won” will be presented by prom- 
inent society women. 

Dr. Harvey M. Wiley is to speak 
for the Bridgeport Equal Franchise 
League Jan. 24. This meeting will 
open the winter campaign for the Con- 
necticut W. 8. A. The campaign will 
be waged in three of the most im- 
portant counties of the State, and will 
last for several weeks. Miss Emily 
Pierson, the State organizer, is in 
charge of the undertaking, and she 
has left no stone unturned to make it 
of great value. : 

The anti-woman’s suffrage advo- 
cates who have been stirred and agi- 
tated by the activities of the suffra- 
gists have declined a challenge from 
Mrs. William T. Hincks, the president 
of the Connecticut Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to debate equal suffrage. Mrs. 
Hincks sent out a letter inviting them 
to a joint publication of arguments 
for and against equal rights. Mrs. 
Grace O .Markham sent the following 
reply: 

“In reply to your open letter of Dec. 
28, the Connecticut Assoolation Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage begs to say: 

“Our organization considers it un- 
advisable to accept your suggestion 
of a joint publication of arguments 
‘on the subject of woman suffrage. 

“An abundance of literature has al- 
ready been published, and there 
seems to us no reason why such lit- 
erature should not be published by 
the associations which are responsi- 
ble for it, rather than by a committee 
of gentlemen, non-partisan. 

“It is against the policy, of this or- 
ganization to encourage debates, or 
any other form of controversy, 
whether spoken or written. 

“Our literature comes from the Na- 
tional Association in New York City, 
and the Connecticut Association has 
yet found no necessity for publishing 
literature as a separate organization. 

“By order of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

“President Grace G. Markham.” 

' Helen G. Sherwood. 





THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 





The Pictorial Review for January 
announces a series of articles which, 
the editor says, will attempt an inter- 
pretation of the ideals and convictions 
of the advanced women who lead the 
“feminist” movement. This, in the 
minds of the editors, will be one of 


We hazard the prediction that it 
will not be many years before the 
women of Missouri will be given the 
ballot. We hazard the further predic- 
tion that it will not be a bad thing for 
Missouri.—Springfield (Mo.) Republi- 
can. 





Massachusetts suffragists will find 
an interesting review of each week’s 
activities in the Boston Sunday Her- 
ald. Its Suffrage Notes are ably 
edited by Mrs. Emma J. Hutchins for 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government. 





The New York Evening Mail is cqgn- 
ducting a campaign “to stir up dor- 
mant chivalry” and induce men not 
to remain seated in street cars when 
ladies are‘ standing. How odd that 
this should be needed in New York, 
since New York is not a woman suf- 
frage State! 





The next “At Home” of the Boston 
E. 8. A. for G. G. will be held at 
Room 15, 585 Boylston street, Tues- 
day, Jan. 16, at 4 P. M. Mr. G. G. 
Henderson, treasurer of the Harvard 
College Equal Suffrage League, will 
speak informally about “Student Im- 
pressions of Mrs. Pankhurst'’s Meet- 
ing.” 





The Prime Minister of Denmark 
has introduced in the Upper House of 
the Danish Parliament a motion for 
an amendment to the constitution 
granting full suffrage to women on 
the same terms as to men. The mo- 
tion was previously carried in the 
Lower Chamber. It will have to go 
through several readings in the Up- 
per House. 





Speaking before the Good Citizen- 
ship Committee of Chicago, Rev. M. P. 
Boynton is said to have been greeted 
with a great burst of applause recent- 
ly when he advanced the proposition 
that the 600 churches of Chicago re- 
presented in the Church Federation 
Council enter actively into politics in 
the forthcoming campaign and secure 
the election of a Legislature which 
will enforce the laws. Three-fourths 
of the church members are women, 
which seriously handicaps their “en- 
trance into politics.” 





Equal suffrage is an issue that will 
sooner or later come up in every State, 
and it will remain an issue until it is 
answered in the affirmative. The 
Farmers’ clubs of Michigan, in session 
in Lansing a few days ago, went on 
record in favor of giving women the 
ballot. A majority of the people of 
Michigan are in favor of it. The last 
Legislature was almost ready to give 





The introduction of obligatory’ mili- 
tary service for women was proposed 
at a meeting in Germany of the Pa- 
triotic Women’s Union by the Privy 
Medical Councillor, Dr. Witzel, profes- 
sor of the Medical Academy at Dussel- 
dorf. The lecturer, who is a physician 
of high standing, suggested that wom- 
en should be enrolled in the military 
hospital, transport,” provision and 
clothing services, and should be mob- 
ilized with the other auxiliary troops 
in case of war. 





One of the leading newspapers in 
Iowa has a woman for its managing 
editor. She recently brought out a 32- 
page edition, every page reflecting the 
skill and personality of the editor. 





Henry W. Darling, in behalf of the 
Canadian Royal Humane Society, a 


medal to Miss Sarah Lane, a promi- 
nent New York woman, in recognition 


exercises in the high school, which 
was packed to overflowing. 





In Bohemia, women not only have 
the right to vote for but are eligi- 
ble to the Diet. In Galicia, women 
of property may cast a vote by proxy. 
In Hungary there is a Parliamentary 
League for Woman Suffrage, which 
includes about 150 of the Deputies. 





All the political parties at Cracow, 
the ancient capital of Poland, are 
preparing for the municipal elec- 
tions, and the question of votes for 
women has been introduced into the 
Town Council. What is considered 
very important is that the claim has 
been taken up by the Municipal 
Legislation Commission. It has pro- 
posed a draft of an electoral system 
in which women’s political rights are 
recognized. 





For the first time in the history 
of Michigan, it is said, a woman, Miss 
Mary F. Hadrich, will act as private 
secretary to the Governor. She takes 
the place of Major Travis, who is 
to be made a member of the State 
Board of Pardons 





Three State officials at Columbus, 
O., have declared for woman suffrage 
within the last few days—E. Howard 
Gilkey, State law librarian; BE. O. 
Randall, reporter for the Supreme 
Court; and Frank E. McKean, clerk 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Randall 
said: “I believe that the general elec- 
torate would be greatly improved if 
women had the right to vote.” Mr. 
Gilkey said: “Properly safeguarded, 
the more interest women take in pub- 
lic affairs the better it will be for this 
country.” 





The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage in Iowa, at a luncheon given at 
the Grant Club a few days ago, made 
definite plans to organize the State 
for equal .suffrage. The members 
pledged themselves to put forth every 
possible effort and to stand ready te 
respond to every reasonable demand, 
as the needs of the movement de- 
velop. 





Labor organizations in England are 
holding meetings of protest against 
the introduction of a manhood suf- 
frage bill without including women, 
and have passed resolutions calling 
upon all members of Parliament to 
demand instead a measure giving 
votes to “all adults without distinc- 
tion of sex.” 





Hermann Bahr, author of that ex- 
tremely. successful play, “The Con- 
cert,” and one of the foremost living 
writers in the German-speaking 
world, recently delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Feminist Union of Budapest, 
Hungary, in which he declared him- 
self an enthusiastic believer in wom- 
an suffrage. Among the reasons he 
gave for wanting women to vote was a 
hope that, with the entrance of wom- 


few days ago presented a life-saving 
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Of- Interest to Legislators 
A revised and improved edition prepared especial- 
ly for Legislatures where a suffrage bill is pend- 
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A Suffrage Answer to An Anti-Suff rage Platform 
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A Woman's Calendar 





should receive one this session .......... Per 100 25 
Postpaid 80 
LATEST PAMPHLETS 
Per Per 
Copy Doz. 
The World Movement for Woman Suffrage ...-........ 0.1 10 
Postpaid .02 12 
How Six States Won Woman Suffrage 
Re” RR ee es 6 oe a 05 50 
Postpaid 06 54 
By Mrs. Porritt 
The Causes of the Revolt of the Women in England .03 30 
Postpaid 04 34 
The Militant Suffrage Movement in Kngland........ 03 .30 
Postpaid 04 .B4 
The Political Duties of Mothers...............ceee.- 01 16 
Postpaid 02 14 
EET PCCP TTT RTeT rr ee 01 10 
Postpaid 02 18 
What Women Might Do With the Ballot 
A new series of pamphlets by eminent authors. 
Twelve are in preparation. The following four 
ready now: 
The Abolition of Child Labor By Florence Kelley 
The Abolition of White Slave Traffic .05 50 
By Clifford G. Roe ‘ Postpaid 
Reasonable Postal Laws By James L. Cowles j 54 
Fire Prevention By Arthur E. McFarlane 
Does the Husband Support the Wife? 
By Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, Editor of 
“Votes for Women,” and Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Editor of “The Forerunner”........ 05 50 
Postpaid .06 59 
Report of the Special Commission Appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Workings of Woman 
Suffrage All Over the World 
Resumé translated by Mrs. Raymond Brown.... .05 50 
Postpaid 06 58 
Women Should Mind Their Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward 
Why Man Needs Woman’s Ballot —_si..... 2 for .05 26 
By Clifford Howard Postpaid .06 29 
When All the Women Want It 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Disfranchisement 
By Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois............... 05 50 
Postpaid 06 54 
Breaking Into the Human Race 
Br GG: GD: Be oe ckccccecccccnstaveeesne 05 50 
Postpaid 06 56 
LATEST LEAFLETS 
“The Ladies Battle” 7 
An Answer to Molly Elliott Seawell 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Mrs. Howe’s Census Postpaid 
Extracts from a Canvass of the + Per 100 -16 28 
Clergy in the Suffrage States 
Gains in Equal Suffrage 
A Table Showing the Progress 
in the Past Eighty Years J 
Postpaid 
Rainbow Fliers in German.............:...4. Per 100 -15 .20 
The New America Per copy Per 100 
Suffrage Song Used in the California Campaign 01 15 
Postpaid 02 87 
CALENDARS 


Quotations from Master Minds 
Printed in brown and gold, 30 per cent. discount 


Oe See GE SE OF BG ic ko ce hve ceccsvceveseons .50 
Postpaid 54 
English Santa Claus Calendar 
Gay color and pretty sentiment.............. 15 
Postpaid -20 
PENNANTS 
Yellow felt with white letters Per doz. 
Large size 12x30 Imches.......ccccccccccccece’ 50 5.40 
Pe Oe. Cees edensbawekenskeshaadebed ae .25 2.40 





THE NEW STICKER or SEAL 
An adaptation of the design show- 
ing Liberty welcoming the new star— 
California. 
Use them on all your letters and 





parcels. 

Neatly put up in oiled paper books 
of 100. 
Pries, POF BOOK 2. cecccccvscces $0.75 
Deiee, 20 WOO oc ccccesciccucss 5.00 
ee 1 Cent Each 
VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE 

PAPER 
Dainty colors in dainty boxes 
PALE BLUE 


Lettered in silver 


PALE YELLOW 
Lettered in gold. 


60c Per Box Postpaid 





NEW SIX STAR BUTTONS 
a 


One cent each. 
75 cents per 100. 
Postpaid 85 cents per 100. 


Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
Letters this size e 

=-—>VOTES FOR WOMEN < 

The easiest way in which you can ad- 

vertise the cause. 

Stamp every letter you write this 

year. 


VOTESFO WOMEN BUTTERFLIES 


A New Kind of Suffrage Badge 
They stick tight 
Wherever they light, 
Try them and see. 


Good as Favors at Fairs, Luncheons 
and Teas, or to sell at meetings. 





Two for Five cents. 
$2.00 per 100. 
Postpaid $2.20 per 100. 

NEW POST CARD 
Liberty welcoming the sixth star. 
a OPP rrr 5 Peer ae. 2 for 5c 
i Pee Pere rere $1.00 





ENCLISH POST CARDS 


In Cc 
Prejudice wettest Justice..... 
An artistic picture issued by, the 
Artists’ Suffrage League. 
PO ducteekvencume Five Cents Each 


CALIFORNIA POPPIES: 

Good as decoration. They are gay 
and yellow and each is tied with a 
votes for women ribbon. 








ROOD dco ddece eebienes ik 15c Each 
2 for 25c¢ 

Ne go $1.50 Per Dozen f 

Votes for Women Paper Napkins 


Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 


Decorated with a Blue “Votes for 
Women” Border 
Order now 


Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 
PHOTOCRAPH CALLERY of 




















































































the most important series of articles it, and would have given it had the 
ever published in @ woman's maga- question been settled on its merits.— 
zine. If the series does succeed in Bay City (Mich.) Times. 
giving a faithful interpretation of this 
ld-encircling uprising of half the; A company of prominent English 
h race, it will be of importance }players will go to Dublin in January 
Pr 2 The first, “The Spread andjand perform one of J. M. Barrie’s 
deed. of Feminism,” by Louis E.|plays for the benefit of the Irish Wem- 
Van Normah, associate editor of thejen’s Franchise League. Mr, Barrie 








Review of Reviews, is excellent read-'wrote the League: “Irish suffragists|used by courtesy of the Boston Globe. 


an into politics, humanity will turn 
from the empty formalities that have 
so largely engrossed its attention 
hitherto, and instead begin to deal 





The photograph of Mrs. Richard Y. 
FitzGerald telephoning, which we 
used in The Journal of Jan. 6, was 





65 


practically with practical questions. ten 
be delivered by any one. 





Rent of slides and lecture, $5 plus 
expressage. 
week or month. 


Price 15 cents, post pald. 
sLIDE LECTURES 





EMINENT SUFF RACISTS 
An interesting collection of por- 


Suffrage Pictures with typewrit-| traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 


lecture to accompany them. Can 
tion. 


Special rates by the 





for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 


The gallery may be rented to any 
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tA he SPECIE 


By Mrs. Charlotte ote Perktns Gilman 





When the traveler pasture 
meets the he-bull n io Bi his pride, 

He shouts to scare the monster, who 
will often turn aside; 


But. the milch cow, thus accosted, | 


pins the traveler to the rail— 
For the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male. 


When Nag, the raging stalliou, meets 
a careless man on foot, 

He will sometimes not destroy him, 
even if the man. don’t shoot; 

But the mare, if he should meet one, 
makes the bravest cowboy 


pale— : address and. date. 


Fer the female of the species is more 
deadly ‘than the male. 


the booth a little white card reading: 


suffrage to the women of Wisconsin, 
and will do what I can to secure the 
ratification of the Woman Suffrage 
Bill by the voters in November, 1912.” 


tures for suffrage. They submitted to| WILL HEAR SUFFRAGE 


“I believe in extending the right of |Milwaukee’s College Women Take 













FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Ban of Silence Off Question of 
Votes for Women 





The Milwaukee branch of the Asso- 


Everyone was asked to sign name, 
The work was 
done by the Political Equality League. 


Among those who worked at the booth 


When our first colonial settlers met 
the Hurons and Choctaws, 


were Mrs. Benedict, Mrs. Wilbur C. 


They were burned and scalped and Phillips, Miss Myrtle Baer, Miss Caro- 


slaughtered by the fury-breath- 
ing squaws. 

"Twas the women, not the warriors, 
who in war paint took the 
trail— 

For the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male. 


Man's timid heart is bursting with 
the things he may not say 

As to women, lest in speaking he 
should give himself away; 

But when he meets a woman, see him 
tremble and turn pale— 

Fer the female of the. species is more 
deadly than the male. 


Lay your money on the hen-fight! On 
the dog-fight fought by shes!, 

On the gory Ladies’ Prize Fight—there 
are none so fierce as these! 

See small girls each other pounding, 
while their peaceful brothers 
wail-— 

For the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male. 


So in history they tell us how ail 
China shrieked and ran 

Befcre the wholesale slaughter dealt 
by Mrs. Genghis Khan; 

And Attila, the scourge of God, who 
made all Europe quail, 

Was a female of her species and more 
deadly than the male. 


Red war with all its million dead is 
due to female rage, 

The names of women 
monopolize the page, 

The pranks of a Napoleon are nothing 
to the tale 

Of destruction wrought by females, 
far more deadly than the male. 


murderers 


In-the baleful female infant this feroc- 
ity we spy; 

It glares in bloodshot fury from the 
maiden’s dewy eye. 

But the really deadly female, when 
you see her at her best, 

Has two babies at her petticoat and 
a suckling at her breast. 


Yet hold—there is Another! A Mon- 
ster even worse! 
The Terror of Humanity! 
direst curse! 
Before whcm men in thousands must 
tremble, shrink, and fail— 
A Sanguinary Grandma—more deadly 
~ than the male! 
—The Forerunner. 


CATHOLIC BISHOP 
' PRAISES WOMEN’S VOTE 


Creation’s 





Wyoming Has Had Equal Suffrage 42 
Years, and Bishop Keane Says It 
Hurts Neither Home Nor Church 





“From my large experience as a 
Bishop of the Catholic Church in 
Wyoming, where we have had woman 
suffrage for forty-two years,” says 
Bishop- Keane of Cheyenne, “I am 
convinced that women vote as hon- 
‘ estly, conscientiously and intelligent- 
ly as do the men—to say the least. I 
also find that women are not active 
politicians nor office-seekers. I have 
never known but one woman in Wyo- 
ming. who made herself obnoxious in 
politics. As to the Catholic women in 
my diocese, I do not find that the 
- right of suffrage has drawn them 
either out cf their homes or out of 
the church. I think there need be no 
fear of that result.” 





WISCONSIN NOTES 


Original Schemes for Spreading Suf- 
frage Propaganda and Enrolling 
“Support for Wisconsin’s All-Im- 
portant Next Election Day 








The latest thing in suffrage propa- 
ganda in Wisconsin is a _ traveling 
table. It stays a week or two at a 
time at the news stands in Wisconsin 
cities. Mrs. Crystal Eastman Bene- 
dict is trying the plan, and says she 
finds news stands the best place to 
sell aud give away suffrage literature. 

During Christmas week she and 
some of the other Milwaukee suffra- 


gists conducted a Christmas book sale | and children and perhaps she herself 
in the lobby of the. Wells Building. 


line Foulkes, Miss - Bixby, Miss 
Frances Foulkes, Mrs. William May- 
hew, Mrs. George Manierre, Mrs. 
Frank Blumberg, Miss Rhoda Gooch 
and Miss Flora G. Armstrong. 





FIFTEEN CENTS A VOTE 
WAS COST OF SUFFRAGE 





It cost the women of California 
15.3 cents a vote to win their fight 
in the recent campaign, according to a 
report given out from the Los 
Angeles Headquarters. O?f the hun- 
dreds of California women who toiled 
in that arduous campaign, none re- 
ceived more than $75 per month, and 
the great majority worked without 
pay. Men think it cheap when their 
campaigns cost $2.30 per vote. 





MRS. PANKHURST 
WELCOMED AT BUTTE 


Mrs. Pankhurst was given a great 
recep tion at Butte, Mont., on her way 
back from the Pacific ccast. She was 
taken around the city with a proces- 
sion of automobiles, which is said to 
have included almost every car in 
Butte, and was given a luncheon by 
the Silver Bow Club, where the lead- 
ing men of the city were guests of the 
leading women. The committee in 
charge included Miss Mary O’Néeill, 
Mrs. P. J. Geraghty, Mrs. Charles 





ciation of Collegiate Alumnae has in- 
cluded a suffrage discussion in its 
program of events for the coming 
year. The meeting to be held on 
March 2 in the home of Miss Alma 
Schlesinger, 222 Ogden avenue, will 
be devoted to a suffrage discussion. 
Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, Mrs. 
Wilbur C. Phillips and Miss Margaret 
Brand will take the affirmative, Miss 
Marian L. Shorey and Miss Ethel V. 
Quarles the negative. 

In view of the fact that until this 
season no suffrage talks were allowed 
in the Association, and that the na- 
tional organization by unwritten law 
excludes suffrage speeches from its 
conferences, the action is of import- 
ance as showing the general change 
of attitude among conservative 
women. 


MORE UNIVERSITIES 
ARE NOT. AFRAID 


Wieconsin and William and Mary 
Welcome Speakers on Votes for 
Women—Professors at Ann Arbor 
Talk for the Cause 








At the University of Wisconsin the 
students lately listened to an address 
in favor of equal suffrage by Miss 
Harriet Grimm. There was no ob- 
jection from the faculty. 

A gentleman connected with Wil- 
Ham and Mary College, the oldest in- 
stitution of higher learning in the 
country, after Harvard, writes that 
that college heard Miss Mary John- 
ston and another suffrage speaker 
two years ago, and expects to hear 


Austin, Mrs. Murray S. Johnston and 
Mrs. John Wein. 
There were some misgivings among 
the women about the affair before- 
hand. 
“Why, the men will think we are 
disgraced if we give a luncheon in 
honor of such an Amazon,” protested 
one of the members of the Silver Bow 
Club. 
“Nonsense,” replied another. “More 
than half the men in town would be 
tickled to death to sit at a table with 
Mrs. Pankhurst!"—and so it proved. 
As usual, she came, she saw, she eon- 
quered. 
LEADING CLUB WOMAN 
TELLS OF CONVERSION 


Federation President Says Women 
Must Vote for the Sake of Their 
Homes 





The President of the Kansas State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Fannie Cooper Atkinson, says she 
was converted to woman suffrage at 
the meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Cincinnati 
in 1909. She listened with interest 
to the addresses of Miss Kate Gordon 
and Mr. Rudolph Blankenburg, who 
spoke respectively on full and limited 
suffrage; but it was the anti-suffrage 
speech of Miss Alice Hill Chittenden 
which made her a full convert to 
votes for women. Mrs. Atkinson re- 
lates this fact in a recent letter pub- 
lished in the Topeka Capital. She 
adds: 

“Of course, every good woman is 
concerned about the home, and wants 
it protected; and since the home of 
today is so directly affected by all 
the political, social, economic and 
educational conditions which prevail, 
and which intrude themselves into 
the home, regardless of all efforts of 
the good woman of the house to ‘stay 
in her home and shut them out,’ it 
is patent that the woman who is 
really neglecting her home today is 
that woman who is not informed nor 
interested in regard to taxes, tariff, 
pure food, the milk supply, the school, 
the factory in which her husband 


must work, the moral conditions of 





They had a table trimmed with Votes | her community. She cannot in this 
for Women banners, and some mem- 


ber of the League was in charge of it’ disciple of her mother and grand- 


our day regard herself as a worthy 


others. 





Dr. A. 8. Warthin, of the faculty of 
the Medical School of Michigan’ Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Percy Dawson spoke 
for equal suffrage the other day at 
Ann Arbor. A local paper says: “Dr. 
Warthin treated the matter from a 
biological standpoint, and he gave the 
cause the greatest ‘boost’ of any 
speaker who has ever appeared in this 
city.” These addresses, however, 
were not made at the University, but 
at the high school, before the’ Ann 
Arbor Suffrage Club. 


HUMOROUS 


“Do you have trouble when you are 
saying your lessons in school, Tom- 
my?” “Yes, sir.” “What seems to 
trouble you most?” “The teacher!” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 











“Did you make up the list of the 
twenty greatest women that the editor 
asked you to prepare?” “Not on your 
life! But I’ve told at least a hun- 
dred women that they were sure of 
a place on it.’’—Cleveland Plain 





Dealer. 
“You must take exercise,” said a 
physician to his patient. “The mo- 


tor car in a case like yours gives the 
best exercise that’— “But, doctor, 
I can’t afford to keep a motor car,” 
the patient growled. “Don’t buy, just 
dodge!” said the doctor.—Christian 
Life. 





“Now, Guy, tell us about the school. 
Is everything all right?” “Oh, : yes, 
mother—except one thing.” “My 
darling! What is it?” “Well, I wish 
you hadn’t got us that French nurse 
to teach us the right pronunciation; 
it makes {the other fellows laugh 
so0!”—Punch. 





It was time for baby girl to be in 
bed, and father offered to lie on the 
bed fill she fell asleep. Off she 
went, pickaback, and the tired mother 
leaned back in her chair. Ten min- 
utes—twenty—half an hour, and she 
was wondering when father would 
be down when she heard a soft pit- 
a-pat. Then a little whiterobed form 
stood in the doorway, 
muvver,” she said. “I’s got farver to 





“Hush, hush, 





sleep.” 


ee 





A Notable Example of Woman's Uneven Handicap’ in 
Obtaining the Necessities of Life and at the same 
time Keeping Her Own Self-Respect as 
well as the Respect of the World 





T was 7.30 in the evening and I was finishing 
my dinner in a respectable restaurant. Two 
young men were talking with three waitresses. 
They were respectable-looking, intelligent-look- 
ing young men. The waitresses were alert 
young American women, self-supporting and 
apparently self-respecting. But how shamefully they were 

dragging their womanhood in the mire! 


The flippant remarks, the vulgar familiarity, the insinu- 
ating leer, the coarse, banal laugh gave a most vivid por- 
trayal of the cheapening of womanhood that drags down 
men themselves and shows the crying need of Votes for 
Women, not only to emancipate women, but to save men 
from their own degradation. 





What I saw and heard in that restaurant can be seen 
and heard in fully ninety per cent. of the restaurants which 
employ women as waitresses up and down the length and 


breadth of the land. The restaurant is a necessity in the 
life of the modern business man. He gets his breakfast at 


home and his wife often prepares and serves it. He usually 
gives her respect but no wages, and he would “knock a 
man down” who spoke flippantly to her. He gets his lunch 
at the best restaurant he can afford. He pays for his meal, 
thereby helping to pay the waitress’s wages. Then he gives 
her a tip so that he can feel free to talk familiarly with her. 


The woman in the home prepares the meal and serves 
it as her part in the maintenance of the home. The wait- 
ress in the restaurant is earning her living and doing her 
part in the maintenance of the world’s work. She is doing 
something for which her training peculiarly fits her. It 
is one of the few kinds of work that is open to her. It is a 
useful work. In itself it is respectable work. 


What is the difference? Three people are smirched in- 
tead of two, for no man degrades himself by unworthy 
talk and attentions to a waitress without degrading his 
wife at the same time. And the sooner women at home 
realize their own degradation through the degradation of 
their sisters at work the sooner they will begin to work for 
the emancipation of all womankind. No man who really 
respects his wife can ever be insinuating and familiar with 
any woman. 


Why do respectable “home” men treat waitresses with 
disrespect? Isn’t it simply because they are women, and 
dependent on the tips and the patronage of men for their 
living? Do girls and women work in restaurants for fun? 
The hours are long. The waitress is on her feet all day. 
She gets from $3 to $8 a week and her meals. Waiting on 
table in a restaurant is a necessary part of the world’s work 
and in, the work itself there is nothing degrading. It has 
always been recognized as essentially womanly to “set a 
dainty dish before a king.” Does it become less womanly 
when the woman is paid for her important service, or do 
men, consciously or unconsciously, simply take advantage 
of the fact that the waitress is a poor woman, dependent 
on her work for her living, and net fitted for any other kind 
of work, and consequently obliged to put up with whatever 
treatment is given her? 


I am inclined to think that it is simply and solely be- 
cause she is a woman and because the world is not yet en- 
tirely awake to the fact that a woman in whatever guise 
is entitled to respect as a human being. If you question 
this, ask yourself if coalmen, laundrymen, cooks or caterers 
find their sex continually flung in their faces and traded 
upon, 

If you feel inclined to remark that the waitress is herself 
to blame for the flippant treatment she gets, you will owe 
it to yourself and the cause you represent to remember that 
the life of a waitress in a restaurant may seem empty at 
times, that woman’s history is not one of emancipation, but 
economic slavery, that women have “smiled and looked 
fair” for their living through the centuries, and that pos- 
sibly the waitress needs all the tips she can gather to eke 
out her three-to-eight dollar wage. 

She who works for Votes for Women uplifts three, her- 
self, her hungering sister, and her men folk. Is real respect 
for womanhood by either men or women possible in this 
century outside of the ranks of Votes for Women? 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 


shall not use your name. But sign your name and address. 
We may want to write to you. 


— So 
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